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Editorial 
Last month we had not the opportunity of commenting 
upon the very successful meetings of the Semi-Centennial Pro- 
testant Conference, held to commemorate the 
Were planting of Protestant Christisnity in Japan. 
= We heartily congratulate our brethren upon the 
success of these gatherings. From the accounts now published 
we learn that a complete representation, save in the case of the 
Bishops of the Seikokwai or Holy Catholic Church (Anglican) 
in Japan, was secured. Dr. A. H. Smith represented the Pro- 
testant Missions in China, and Bishop Ingham, a secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, was in attendance at the meet- 
ings. Few things are more remarkable in all history than the 
change which has come over the whole life of Japan during the 
last half century and the success which has attended the efforts 
of evangelical Christianity in the empire. There was a 
tendency in the Conference to deprecate undue praise of accom- 
plishment, and one distinguished speaker went so far as to 
assert that too much success had been claimed for missionary 
enterprise in his country. But when every allowance has 
been made for overestimate there remains so much of unde- 
niable result that we can only join with the opening speaker 
at the sessions of the Conference in saying ‘What hath God 


‘wrought.’ 
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Bishop Honpa, the first ¢lected Japariese Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in his review of the results of 
missionary enterprise, made some signi- 

ficant claims. Hestated that the presence 
"of Christianity had powerfully affected the 


nature of the Japanese Constitution granted in 1889. The large 
measure of social aud charitable work now evident in Japan 
owed its existence to Christian incentive, while one of the 
indirect results of Christian work was to be seen in the present 
revival of Shintoism and Buddhism. It would seem to be an 
undoubted fact that the advent of Christianity has renewed the 
life of the higher Buddhism of Japan. ‘The Buddhist priests 
as a class are said to be in the forefront of the constituency of 
the Bible Societies and their work to be considerably influ- 
enced by their reading of the Word of God. How different the 
standards set by Buddhism in China and Japan this fact alone 
may serve to tell. 

In acknowledging the debt his country owed to Protestant 
Christianity, Count Okuma spoke of the impression made by 
the lives of sincere Christians. He himself owed mucli to Dr. 
_ Verbeck, who had been his personal teacher, but it was the life 
of that devoted missionary even more than his instruction which 
was effective. All missionaries in the Far East may be thankful 
to the distinguished Japanese statesman for the reminder of the 
value of an honourable and consecrated Christian life as a 
living and irrefutable apology for the Christian Gospel. 

Too little attention, it was said, had been given to the 
need for the right kind of Christian literature in Japan. The 
| revalence of a non-moral system of ethics 
in popular literature showed the 

"necessity for the insistence on the Christian 
point of view. ‘The leaders in modern literature were outside 
the pale of Christianity. A definite need was the establish- 
ment of a Christian university. Concerning specifically Chris- 
tian literature Dr. S. L. Gulick, of the Doshisha, said: ‘‘I 
plead for a comprehensive, thoroughly organized, and strongly 
financed, single, Christian Literature Committee, which shall 
embrace all branches of the Protestant church at work in 
Japan, whose publications shall be characterized by being 
‘Christo-centric and Christo-basic, evangelical and vital, laying 
emphasis on social reform no less than on individual conver- 
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sion and sanctification; honoring the Bible as God’s supreme 
word to men; speaking to modern men through their own 
modern language; irenic toward non-Christian faiths and 
broadly Catholic in its interdenominational and non-partisan 
spirit.’’ Thisis a very weighty and valuable statement. With 
few changes it might be adopted as the statement of the need in 

regard to apologetic literature in China. 
: The editor of the /afan Evangelist believes that this 
Conference denotes a new epoch in Christian life in Japan. 
It marks the waning of missionary domination and the rapid 
assumption of control by Japanese Christians. The new key- 
note is spiritual leadership and not ecclesiastical administration 
for the missionary, who shall work not over nor under the 
Japanese, but wth them and /for them. 

* 

In this number of the RECORDER we draw attention to 
some of the problems connected with Bible translation and 
revision in China, which should be under the 
consideration of those interested in this work. 
One of the chief difficulties connected with the 
translation of the Bible into such a language as Chinese is that 
of avoiding anything more of theological deduction than is 
contained in the original texts. Mr. Stanley Smith draws 
attention to the rendering into Chinese of the Hebrew and 
Greek words relating to ‘‘the ages” and points out certain in- 
consistencies in translation. We understand that some of Mr. 
Smith’s suggestions have already received favourable attention 
from the Committee of Revision. This is as it should be. All 
missionaries are concerned with the faithful rendering of the 
Hebrew Bible and Greek New Testament into accurate Chinese. 
There cannot be too close an examination into the Chinese text 
on the part of those qualified. Mr. Bondfield in his article 
touches upon matters which must have been observed by many 
of our readers. Especially in the case of those who use both 
a colloquial and a Wén-li version of the Scriptures the incon- 
sistencies of transliteration in the matter of proper names have 
been very apparent. Some steps willsurely be taken to remove 
the existing anomalies noted by Mr. Bondfield and to standard- 
ise our Scriptural nomenclature. This is very much needed, 
‘because now that a Bible literature is growing up, it is obvious 
that names of Scripture characters and places need to be 
accurately designated. 


Problems of Bible 
Translation. 


; 
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THE romance of Bible translation and distribution is 
unceasing. Here in China whilst the revision of established 
versions is steadily going on, missionaries are 
still engaged in of reducing some of 
tanslation. 
the many languages of the empire other than 
Chinese to writing for the definite purpose of Bible translation. 
One of our illustrations shows what is being done for the Hwa 
Miao tribes, and much further work yet remains to do in connec- 
tion with the aboriginal peoples of West and Southwest China. 
The indebtedness of the missionary to the Bible Societies, 
for Bible work, great as it is, does not stop there. It is well 
known that a good deal of Morrison’s Bible work was based | 
upon the labours of an unknown Catholic Father in China. 
The interesting facsimile of the first Mongol version, prepared 
in St. Petersburg under the direction of George Borrow, 
that distinguished literary agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, reveals in its history a like debt. It was based 
upon the work done earlier by an agent of the Russian Mission 
to Peking, M. Lipoftsoff, a Greek churchman, and upon 
the labours of a Jesuit priest, Pére C. P. I. Poirot. Work 
such as this reveals the most effective of all forms of Catholi- 
city, a mutual effort for the common good, which is none 
the less striking because unpremeditated on the part of some 
of those engaged in it. Ours is a wonderful heritage. 
* * 
MAny and various plans have been formed at one time and 
another in order to encourage the habit of daily Bible reading 
and regular Bible study among the Chinese 
Christians. The latest attempt, which is out- 
lined in an article by Mr. Cory, is that which 
has proved so successful in connection with the work of the 
Chapman-Alexander Mission. If the plan therein proposed 
should help forward the regular reading of the Word of God by 
our Chinese Christians, it will confer the greatest of boons on 
the missionary enterprise. It will be extremely difficult to per- 
suade the Chinese Christians to undertake the duty of giving 
away Testaments to those who promise to read them, but the 
proposal to encourage the habit of carrying pocket Testaments 
should be all to the good. It is sadly true that many of our 
people know all too little about the text of Scripture, and the 
reading of the Bible in the home would appear to be very much 
neglected. No organization can remedy this, unless it serves 
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to increase the love of the Christians for the Bible message. 
When the Bible is recognised as the food for the soul, Bible 
reading is sure to become a daily habit. The increase in 
Bible study circles and of Bible institutes, and, above all, a 
deeper insistence and more consistent example on the part of 
the pastorate will do very much to help forward the cause. 


* * * 


WE have on previous occasions urged upon our readers the 
necessity for encouraging the literary Christian Chinese in the 
work of Christian literature. By giving to 
the Chinese who collaborate in thee 
tion of literary work full credit for their share 
of the service, much more might be done to bring those who 
are capable of such work to a realization of their opportu- 
fiity. Our various Tract Societies might be much better 
equipped than they are at the present time if a discriminate use 
were made of existing Chinese talent. With journalistic 
literature springing up on all sides and wielding a tremendous 
influence for both good and ill among millions of Chinese, it 
becomes imperative that our Christian Chinese who have the 
gift of the pen should find a field for their efforts. The ideal 
of a Christian daily paper seems to be fading out of existence 
in the stress of existing work, but there are other avenues of 
service, such as are opened by the gifts of the Tract Societies 
and other friends of literature, into which the Chinese have by 
no means been encouraged as they might to enter. We ought 
to be just as eager to stir up the gift of writing as that of 
preaching, and the days are upon us when work prepared by 
Chinese, given the necessary erudition, will be more welcome 
to the great mass of our people, as well as to those outside, 
than is literature bearing the imprimatur of a foreign name. 
It is therefore surely a greater wisdom on the part of most 
missionaries to strive to equip Chinese for this work than to 
set themselves in the forefront of literary production. 
* * 
It is interesting to learn that the Salvation Army intends 
to begin work in China some time during 1910, with head- 
quarters at Chefoo. Commissioner Higgins has 
Soe — already visited that port and has been prospect- 
3 ing for centres of work in China and Korea. 
Hitherto the Salvation Army has refrained from work in this 
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land, largely on the ground, as we understand, that their 
quasi-military methods were not quite adapted to the peace- 
loving Chinese, and might therefore arouse suspicion and 
opposition. Now, however, that militarism is making such 
headway in China, and so much is known of the various 
methods of religious enterprise abroad, it is perhaps considered 
that the times are ripe to begin work on the lines of the 
Salvation Army. We have not heard to what extent they 
propose to prosecute their work, but we are sure the missionary 
body will not fail to give them a welcome. There is abundance 
of room still for a great number of the right kind of workers 
in China, though sometimes we begrudge seeing more organiza- 
tions entering the field. We shall console ourselves with 
Paul’s ‘‘if by all means I may save some.’’ In a Chinese 
newspaper notice of the movement it is announced that touring 
will be by automobile! The fame of the Salvation Army 
method has evidently come in advance of the organization. 


* * 


It is interesting to learn that the prosecutions against the 
two missionaries, Dr. Morrison and Mr. Sheppard, of the East 
Africa Congo Mission, by the Belgian govern- 
ment, of which mention was made in these 
columns some time since, have signally failed. 
That against Dr. Morrison, who is a white man, was with- 
drawn before the final day of trial, but, that against Mr. Shep- 
pard, who is a colored man, and which was conducted some 
thousand miles away from his residence, thus entailing great 
expense and rendering almost impossible the presence of proper 
witnesses, resulted in unqualified acquittal. The injustice of 
the attack is thus abundantly shown, and the animus of those 
who instigated it is all too plain. In this acquittal we 
hope we see a promise of improvement in the attitude of the 
Belgian government, and that the atrocities which were per- 
petrated under the late rule of King Leopold, will soon have 
ceased forever. 


* * * 


Acquittal on the 
Congo. 


A coop deal of attention is being given to the recent re- 
quest of the Chinese authorities for the 
statistics of missionary work. Forms have 
been distributed calling for returns for 
work and especially for property statistics. The insistence upon 


The Official Request 
for Statistics. 
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the latter would seem rather to point to a desire to know what 
property is in the hands of the missions and those connected 
with them than to any other detail. It may well be that the 
Chinese government wishes to know what property held out- 
side the treaty ports is the dona fide property of Mission Boards 
held for purposes of Christian work, and what is held in 
defiance of the treaties by non-missionaries for other pur- 
poses. In that case, however, there is no reason why the 
_ Chinese authorities should ask the amount of salaries paid to 
Chinese helpers or request a return of the possessions of the 
Chinese converts. With the latter point the church, as 
such, has nothing to do and could give no returns, even if it 
would. 

Other things being equal there would exist no adequate 
reason to refuse to the Chinese authorities such statistical 
returns as are gathered annually by all the missions for general 
publication, but beyond this their request should be referred 
to the regular channels of official communication. Inquiries 
which seem to ‘point to anything in the nature of invidious 
attention to the Chinese Christians must be carefully watched. 
Until a thoroughgoing policy of toleration is effective in 
China as it is in Japan, the freedom from persecution of the 
Chinese connected with the churches we represent must re- 
main our duty and our care. Meanwhile why does not the 
Chinese government put an end to all such difficulties as these 
by a wise act of full religious liberty? 

* * 

WE must confess to a feeling of utter despair as to the 

ability of the existing Chinese government to successfully 
grapple with the present conditions of stress 

ge olny ©. when we see such a man as H. E. Tuan 
: Fang, one of the ablest officials in the 

empire, whose services were invaluable to the government, not 
only degraded but actually removed from office, and that for 
reasons which might have been adequate in the China of a 
century ago, but from which she must free herself as quickly 
as possible if she is to maintain her name and place among 
the nations of the earth. With their Excellencies Yuan and 
Tuan Fang officially disgraced, and Tang Shao-yi pidgeon- 
holed, what may be expected next ? 
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The Sanctuary 


“ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avatleth much.” —St. James v, 16. 
“* For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am I in the midst of 


them."’—St. Matthew xviii, 20. 


‘*Who would continue to pray re- 
gularly if he were once well per- 
suaded that the effect of prayer is 
after all only like the effect of the 
higher philosophy or poetry ; an edu- 
cation and a stimulus to the soul of 
man, but not an influence that can 
really touch the Mind or Will of that 
Being to Whom it is addressed? No- 
body denies the moral and mental 
stimulus which is to be gained from 
the study of the great poets. But do 
we read Homer, or Shakespeare, or 
Goethe each morning and evening, 
and perhaps at the middle of the day? 
Or if such were the practice of any of 
us, should we have any ig to a 
feeling of being guilty of a criminal 
omission if now and then we omitted to 
read them? No, if ae aed is to be per- 
severed in, it must be on the strength 
of a conviction that it is actually 
heard by a Living Person. We cannot 
practise any intricate trickery upon 
ourselves with a view to our moral 
edification.’’ 

Liddon’s : ‘‘ Elements of Religion.”’ 


PRAY 


For a full realization by the church 
in the home lands and her mission- 
aries abroad of the obligation of op- 
portunity, and that the work may be 
planned and carried out on a com- 
mensurately large scale. (P. 693). 

For a higher standard of Christian 
life in the home lands and a better 
example to heathen peoples who may 
visit there. (P. 695). 

That quiet, steady work may be re- 
cognized by missionaries as their best 
course rather than an attempt made 
to accomplish the end by a magnifi- 
cent spurt. (P. 695). 

For a constant remembrance of the 
part to be taken by the growing native 
church in the evangelization of China, 
(P. 697). 

For a large and a better prepared 
Chinese Ministry. (P. 697). 

That there may be a widespread 
movement in China, as in Korea and 
other lands, whereby China may be- 
come a land of one book, and that 
book the Bible. (P. 687). 

That the Christians of China may 
be led into a wide reading and a deep- 
er study of the Bible. (P. 684), 

That in Bible study the leaders may 
set such an example as will inspire 
their people to follow. (P. 685). 


For such a change of method as 
will take away from the missionary 
body the reproach of having taught 
their le /aziness in their Chris- 
tian life. (P. 684). ; 

That Bible study may take its right- 
ful precedence over dependence upon 
preaching. (P. 684). 

For a solution of the problem as to 
how the Chinese church can be in- 
duced to read the Bible. (P. 685). 

That the Pocket Testament League 
may be blessed in its effort to help in 
this solution. (P. 686). 

For a good equipment of commen- 
taries as a help in learning the inward 
truths of the Bible. (P. 675). 

That soon there may be Chinese 
Christians competent to give good 
commentaries to their own people. 
(P. 675). 

For the CHINESE RECORDER that 
its editors may be guided and directed 
in their effort to make the magazine 
useful and helpful in the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom. (P. 676). 

That our Lord Christ may ever 
stand out more and more clearly and 
commandingly before men as the 
Hope of the World. (P. 700). 


PRAYER BEFORE BIBLE STUDY. 


Blessed Lord, who hast caused all 
holy Scriptures to be written for our 
learning ; Grant that we may in such 
wise hear them, read. mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest them, that by 

tience and comfort of thy holy 

ord, we may embrace, and ever 
hold fast the blessed hope of ever- 
lasting life, which thou hast given us 
in our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


GIVE THANKS 


For movements of whatever kind 
that have helped to open heathen 
lands to the promulgation of Christian 
truth, and the opportunity thus pre- 
sented to the church. (P. 693). 

For the growth in Christian grace 
of people of the white race that has 
led them to an increased respect for 
those of other races. (P. 694). 

For the faithfulness in Bible study 
that has been manifested in Korea 
and the consequent aggressiveness of 
the church in that land. (P. 684). 

For such Bible reading as has al- 
ready led to greater earnestness in the 
winning of souls, (P. 684). 
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Contributed Articles 


Bible Commentaries in Chinese 
BY REV. J. C. GARRITT, D.D. 


OMMENTARIES on the classics have for centuries been 

‘ay familiar to the Chinese. The works of Chu Hsi are 

recognized as not only presenting the orthodox explana- 

tion of the writings of the sages, but as also the model for 
‘commentaries. 


Their typical form, familiar to many readers of the RE- — 


CORDER, is both logical and effective. The sentence or para- 
graph to be explained is printed in large type. Under it, in much 
smaller type, follow, first, definition or explanation of obscure 
words, names, etc.; then an indication of the connection of the 
passage with its context, and finally an exegesis of the passage. 
Early efforts at providing the Chinese with Scriptural 
commentaries naturally followed closely this orthodox model. 
It ‘is a question whether it is not still the best pattern to 
follow. ‘The Chinese certainly find the older works, like those 
of Drs. Nevius and Faber and Bishop Hoare, more to their 
liking than the newer works. That is, however, not merely on 
account of method, but also on account of matter and style. 
Many recent commentaries are inferior in style and poorly 
digested in material. There is much most valuable matter, 
but not thoroughly translated into the Chinese point of view. 
In the opinion of the writer it would be well to have 
as mary as possible try their hand at the preparation of com- 
ments and then have a committee, of both foreign and 
Chinese ministers, go somewhat carefully into the work done 
atid select the most satisfactory for publication. The plan is 
somewhat utopian, but not every worker in this line is able 
to present a work of lasting value, and it seems that some 
way of finding the best and spending our money on the best 
should be devised. It is even probable that we have now come 
to the time when no commentaries should be published—or 
continue to be republished—which do not succeed in a business 
way. A method could be devised by which societies can 
ascertain which commentaries are considered by our preachers 


_ 


NotTsr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages, 
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to be really worth while. A direct question from headquarters . 
might not elicit the unvarnished truth, but there are such 
numbers of trained preachers in China to-day as to make a really 
good set of commentaries on the whole Scriptures an excellent 
selling book. And they will be wiliing to indicate to the 
inquirer where the faults of present commentaries lie. | 

We are greatly indebted to the brethren who have put 
hard and prayerful work into the preparation of commentaries. 
I do not desire to be understood as belittling their work. 
It is honestly and carefully done. But we need to goon to 
perfection, and in this particular work there is room for a 
more thorough codperation, a selection of men of highest 
efficiency, a greater uniformity of method, and a selection of 
more standard commentaries from which to translate. 

It is of constant interest to note that the Chinese tran- 
slators of Western philosophy, etc., choose the dcs¢ writers, 
though a century or more old, from whom to translate. 
When new China comes into her own, she will take up the 
more recent writers; meanwhile she wants to get at the 
foundation. 

This is a parable and more than a parable. For the 
actual needs of the ordinary Chinese preacher, no mosaic of 
great seed-thoughts from recent writers, however good and 
however they appeal to us, can approach the straightforward, 
old-fashioned commentaries of, let us say, Matthew Henry or 
Scott. After these have moulded the preaching and permeated 
the thought of the church for a generation or two, the fresher, 
new-style commentaries will spring up of themselves. But the 
fine works of Perowne and Bishop Moule and a hundred 
others presuppose a tremendous foundation of complete Bible 
knowledge which is lacking as yet in most of China. 

There is an almost irresistible impulse in the translator’s 
mind to be eclectic in his explanation of Scripture, culling 
from this and that work and putting all he can into his com- 
ments. If he is a man who can make a selling commentary 
in English, one that will be hailed as an addition to the 
libraries of the West, then by all means let him finish his 
Chinese commentary as quickly as possible. We need that 
work badly. But most of us will be better to hunt up the 
most thorough, honest, simple, spiritual commentary in English 
(or Latin if you like) and put that thoroughly into Chinese. 
If your Chinese collaborator does his part right, you will have 
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the book the preachers need. But you simply mast have a good 
Chinese writer. It is fatal for any of us to think otherwise. 

If there could be clearer marking out of the purpose of 
different commentaries it would help the purchasers. ‘There 
are in the West critical, exegetical, homiletical or practical 
and other kinds of commentaries. Some try to combine these 
various kinds of comments in one work with the natural result 
of unwieldy volumes on simple books of Scripture. Now if 
we had in Chinese two standard commentaries on the whole 
Bible, one critical and exegetical, the other more practical 
or homiletic in character, we should be fairly well equipped. 

It is futile to say we have to-day either of these standard 
works. The Conference Commentary, valuable as it is, is 
unfortunately built up on various plans, The various thick- 
nesses of its volumes are the outward sign of inward disparity. 
I trust no one will think I mean that this commentary is not 
‘worth while.’’ Its authors did indeed go far beyond the 
‘*annotations’’ which they were invited to prepare, but we 
are all glad to have the work and use it far and wide. Yet 
we must recognize that we need still better helps for our 
preachers. If we can get standard works of the kind suggested 
above, by all means let the type, arrangement, and general 
plan be uniform throughout the set and get as many sugges- 
tions regarding make up, etc., from Chinese preachers as 
possible and let a committee of Chinese choose tle most 
satisfactory from among these suggestions. 

A word as to style. It is most desirable that commentaries 
on various books be provided in Mandarin. These, for lay 
helpers, leaders of churches in less educated communities, etc., 
would be invaluable. The Mandarin used must, however, be 
really first class. It would pay to scour the whole country for 
the right person to wield the pen in sucha work. Asto Wén-li 
commentaries, these too should be in what may be called 
commentary style. Chu Hsi’s comments are in a delightful 
style, easy to understand, little harder than Mandarin in fact, 
and yet are in unimpeachable Wén-dz, which cannot be said of 
many Scripture commentaries with which I am acquainted. 

After all we need but bridge over the time—not so distant 
now—when Christian scholars of China will themselves prepare 
commentaries and delve with practical common sense and with 
energy into all the fields of Biblical research to which we are 
now trying to introduce them. 
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On the: Translation of “The Ages” 


BY STANLEY P. SMITH, M.A. 


N the Editorial Notes of the CHINESE RECORDER for Sep- 
tember, its columns are said to be open from time to 
time ‘‘to constructive suggestions’’ regarding the prob- 

lems of the future. I hope that this paper may be of some 
use as a contribution to the subject of ‘‘the ages’’ to enable 
us to see more from each other’s standpoints concerning a 
subject which must be to the thoughtful Christian one of 
trauscendent interest. 

The subject of ‘‘the ages’’ has its root in the Hebrew 

word ‘‘olam.’’ Gesenius tells us, in his elucidation of this 
most important word, that ‘‘olam’’ properly means ‘' THAT 
WHICH IS HIDDEN.’’ He then points out that the word means 
“specially, Azdden time, long ; the beginning or end of which 
is either uncertain, or else not defined.’’ This Hebrew word 
‘¢olam ” is translated into Greek both by aidy (age) and aidmoc 
(eternal), and it should be remembered that 7” Scripture aiwv 
and aimmos are to be explained by “olam’’ and not vrce versa. 
The element of mystery attached to ‘‘olam,’’ attaches itself 
also to the Greek words. 
An indefinite, unknown, /zdden sense seems almost always 
to attach itself to ‘‘olam,’’ whether used of past or future 
time. 
(1). For examples of time past, see Deut. xxxii. 7: 
“ Remember the days of o/d’’ \“‘ olam’’) paralleled by ‘‘consider 
the years of many generations.’’ See also Gen. vi. 4, Ps. exliii. 
3, etc. | 
(2). The kzddex duration of *‘olam”’ clings to it, too, 
when speaking of time future. Deut. xv. 17: ‘‘ebed olam,”’’ 
perpetual’’ or ‘‘eternal slave,’’ or ‘‘a slave for ever; ”’ 
the uncertainty of the duration of the slave’s life making the 
time to be Azdden. 

So Isa. xxxii. 14 ‘‘for ever (olam, aiwv) until’? an un- 
known time. The whole range of Jewish ordinances were 
called ‘*chuqqgath olam,’’ véuma ‘eternal ordinances,”’ 
and yet they were merely ‘‘ordinances imposed until a 
time of reformation,’? Heb. ix. 10; at the time of their 
original imposition they might have seemed to be strictly 
permanent—endless, but the ‘‘end’’ of them, though ‘ hid- 
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den’’ from men, was known to God; cf the Hebrew thought 
underlying ‘‘the things which are #o¢ seen are eternal.”” Most 
noteworthy is the connection of ‘‘eternal’’ ‘‘olam’’ with evil. 
In Deut. xxviii. 45, 46 the Israelitish people were assured 
that if unfaithful to Jehovah, all the curses named in that 
chapter would come upon them, and the curses, it is said, 
‘*shall be upon thee for a sign and a wonder and upon thy 
seed for ever” (ad olam). Yet Chapter xxx. 1, 2 tells us 
concerning those very people that after the curses shall have 
come upon them, they will ‘‘call’’ the curses ‘to mind,”’ 
‘*return unto Jehovah,’’ ‘‘obey His voice,” and be blessed un- 
speakably. The curse, though ‘‘ for ever,’’ was not to be 
‘strictly without end. 

Indeed, it is most important to see that this word and its 
corresponding Greek words, translated ‘‘ for ever,” ‘‘eternal,’’ 
‘Ceverlasting’’ in English, may be used of that which is 
terminable. ‘These English translations, as popularly under- 
stood, make the Scriptures appear to be constantly unfulfilled. 

Take, for example, the case of Phinehas. He was pro- 
mised, ‘‘and his seed after him an everlasting priesthood”? 
(Kehunnah olam), Numb. xxv. 13. The succession, however, 
was interrupted when Eli was priest, 1 Sam. ii. 30; resumed 
under Zadok and continued until the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Such a long, indefinite time would be ‘‘olam,”’ aiwmoc, “eternal” 
in scriptural, though not in popular language. See also the 
heritage given to Caleb, Josh. xiv. 9; ‘* Moses sware..... 
surely the land shall be an inheritance to thee and to thy 
children ‘for ever’’ (ad olam ¢i¢ réy at@va) a hidden, but not 
endless time, and so, too, with the seed of Abraham and the 
‘eternal’ or ‘‘everlasting possession” of Canaan (achuzzah 
olam), Gen. xvii. 8. It was a possession held for an unknown 
time wzf7/ their destruction. The fact that they will yet 
become possessors again of that land, does not alter the fact 
that their possession of it has not been endless. 

(3). A still longer unknown duration is meant when 
‘folam’’ is applied ‘‘to the earth and the whole nature of 
things,’’ Eccles. i. 4; ‘‘the earth abideth for ever’’ (olam). 
‘* The eternal hills’’ (giboth oJam), Gen. xlix. 26; ‘‘an eternal 
sleep’’ (Shenath olam), Jer. li. 39, 57; where, notwithstand- 
ing the strong affirmation added ‘‘and not wake,”’’ the truth 
of the resurrection assures us that that ‘* hidden time,’’ too, 
will be terminable. 
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(4). In ‘folam’’ as applied to God, we have the popular 
or metaphysical idea of ‘‘eternity’’ as being duration without 
beginning and without end. ‘* From everlasting to everlasting 
thou art God ”? (me-olam le-olam), Ps. xc. 2. From a hidden 
duration tola hidden duration, i.e., duration to which, whether 
past or future, no bounds can be placed. 

This word ‘‘olam’’ occurs, too, in the plural ‘‘ olamim,”’ 
and the Greek expressions ‘‘ages’’ and ‘‘ ages of ages’’—which 
last term became so common in the New Testament, and after 
in Greek and Latin ecclesiastical writers—are founded on the 
Hebrew model; and by parallelism equal the yeveds yevedr, 
‘generations of generations,’? which phrase occurs several 
times in the Septuagint. ‘‘Children’s children’’ is another 
similar phrase, and also the Hebrew dor-va-dor, ‘‘ generation 
and generation.’’ 

Our Saviour asserts that ‘‘in the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage’’ (Mat. xxii. 30); this shows 
us that human ‘‘generations’’ must cease, and this one fact 
should make us see the zzdefinzteness of these terms. Indeed, 
the seeing of the differeuce between the words zzdefinite and 
tnfinite will go far to solve the difficulties of eschatology. 
The terms are indefinite ; they may connote that which has no 
end, azd they may not. 

For example: ‘‘Olam,’’ ‘‘ever’’ (or with negative 
‘“‘never’’) is paralleled by ‘‘the roth generation’’ in Deut. 
xxiii. 3; is paralleled by “ years of many generations” in Joel ii. 
2.; is paralleled by ‘‘ many generations’ (woAA@yv yevewv) in Isa. 
xiii. 20 ; is paralleled by ‘‘ 1,000 generations ’’ in Chron. xvi. 
15. This last expression occurs three times in the whole Bible, 
here, Deut. vii. 9 and Ps. civ. 8. It cannot be pressed ; for, liter- 
ally, it would mean human beings generating for over 20,000 
years ; but it is to be noted that this very strong expression is 
only in connection with good, evil was to be visited on the 
children ‘‘ to the third and fourth generation.” In so different 
a relation does the heart of God stand towards good and evil! 

Even to some of the divine attributes, of which ‘‘olam”’ 
is predicated, the idea of metaphysical eternity cannot be at- 
tached. For example, God’s mercy could not be called into exer- 
cise before the existence of evil in the universe, nor His wrath. 

A survey of the passages bearing on duration in Scrip- 
ture will show that the terms ‘‘ages’’ and ‘‘ generations”? 
are used interchangeably. 
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In the New Testament the term ‘‘ages’’ is the more coim- 
mon. The Gospels have one illustration of yeveds yevewy, 
‘* generations of generations,’’ Luke i. 48. 

In the Epistles the words are brought together in a 
terminable sense, ‘‘all ages and generations,’’ Col. i. 26. 

In the Revelation, a book abounding in eschatology, the 
phrase ‘‘ages of ages’’ wholly takes the place of ‘‘ generations 
of generations ;’’ the word ‘‘ generation” not occurring once. 
The reason for this is not difficult toexplain. Resurrection, 
resulting in the race ceasing to propagate, would make the term 
‘‘generation’’ unsuitable. The term ‘‘generation’’ is only 
once used of the future age in the New Testament and then 
it is plainly used in a metaphysical sense. 

It occurs in the remarkable ascription of praise in Eph. 
iii. 21, ‘‘ Unto Him be the glory. . . .,” eis mdoas Tas yeveas 
Tov ai@vos Tav aiwywv, ‘‘unto all the generations of the age of 
the ages.” 

I venture to suggest that there are ‘two great ‘‘ages”’ or 
‘‘eternities,’’ spoken of with reference to the creature, in 
Scripture. One, 6 viv aiwv, **the present age’’ (1 Tim. vi. 
17, 2 Tim. iv. 10, Tit. il, 12), or ovros aiwy, ‘‘ thts 
(Mat. xiii. 22, Luke xvi. 8, etce.). The other, 6 aidy éxeivos, 
‘* that age,’’ or 6 péAAwv aiwyv, ‘*the future age,’’ or 6 aid» 
é ipxouévoc, age to come.’?’ May we not say that the 
former of these two begins (as far as the human race is 
concerned) with the fall of our first parents? Hence it is called 
é aiwv mwovnpos ‘*the present evz/ age’’ (Gal. i. 4); 
this age would end with the return of our Lord. If this be 
permissible, then would not the latter age begin with our Lord’s 
return and end with ‘‘the time of the end,’’ when the Father 
becomes ‘‘ all in all’’ (1 Cor. xv. 28.) ? 

These two important ages are, as I understand Scripture, 
divided into lesser ages. 

Now the former of these two great ages is not only divided 
into lesser ages, but these ages are subdivided into human 
generations, while the divisional ages of the future great age 
are only subdivided into ages. ‘These last subdivisional ages 
would only be aimves (ages) in the low power of equalling 
** seneration,’’ a term which, in the future age, is unusable. 
From this we see there is a distinction between ‘‘the age of 
ages’’ and ‘‘the age of generations,’’ and light is thrown upon 
that otherwise inexplicably abstruse expression ‘‘ unto all the 
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generations of ¢he age of the ages.’’? It simply equals ‘‘ unto 
all the periods of she future age.’ Having arrived at this 
conclusion by independent study I was much interested after- 
wards to find that Bengel, in his g2omon, makes remarks to 
much the same effect. He says on Eph. ili. 21: ‘‘A genera- 
tion is properly a period of human life, whilst we proceed 
from parents to children; aves (ages) are periods of the 
divine economy, passing on, as it were, from one scene to 
another. Here both words, for the sake of amplification, with 
a metaphor in yeved (generation), are joined together, so that 
a very long time may be implied. For there are in aides 
(ages) no longer generations.’’ Bengel’s italics. 

It is surely then incorrect to ¢vans/ate such a phrase as 
that in Eph. iii. 21 into Chinese by using the term “ infinity,” 
for the unit of time measurement is given and the series 
exhausted by the word ‘‘all,’’ and this word ‘‘all’’ cannot 
be predicated of infinity. The above discourse now leads me 
to make a few remarks on the translation of the ages, etc., as 
given in the Mandarin and Easy Wén-li Union Versions, es- 
pecially the former. 

I will designate the new Mandarin Union Version by 
U. V., the Easy Wén-li by E. W. and my suggested renderings 
by S. R. I note a few important passages, important as having 
a bearing upon eschatology. 

(1). Jude 25, tps wavric row aiwvoc, before every age,’’ 
or ‘‘ before the whole eternity.”?> U. V. & 

Surely should give place to 

S. R. tt Ff, showing ‘‘the ages’’ had a true 
beginning. | 

(2). Eph. ii. 7, ‘iva évdeiEnrar iv rote Tots ipyoutvorc 

That is, literally, ‘‘ That He might take His exceeding 
rich grace, namely the kindness which He bestowed on us in 
Christ Jesus, and manifest it for future generations (of men) 
to see.’’ 

There is no Greek for ‘‘to see.’? The beautiful Pauline 
expression 6 wAovrog, ‘‘riches’’ or ‘‘wealth,’’ is lost, being 
treated adjectively. The phrase ‘‘ages to come,’’ which pre- 
dicates time and has an important bearing on discussion, is 
translated as if living beings were intended. 
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more simply fit.) 

(3). Eph. iii. 11, card trav aidvwy, According to 
the purpose (or design) of the ages.’’ U. V. 38 
LW... . RB. That is, literally, This 
is according to the will which God decided upon from de/ore 
all ages.’ I venttre to ask, Does not the Greek mean the 
great divine purpose (or design) which runs ¢hroughout the 
ages ?.. The context is in connection with the unveiling of the 
divine purpose of admitting the nations to salvation, as well as 
the Jews; thus showing the universality of the scope of 
redemption, and that the whole subject of ‘‘the ages’’ is 
pregnant with the idea of redemption. 

SR SLRS BS 


perhaps {it better.) 
éroinoev, made,’’ contains here au important spiritual 


thought. 

(4). We come now to compound expressions about the 
ages, beginning, however, with the simple plural. 

(a). tic rove awyvac, ‘‘ unto the ages.” 

U. V. translates this expression five times by je i, Lu. i. 
33; Rom. i. 25, ix. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 31; Heb. xiii. 8. | 

Two passages have ff fit 4& §§, Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27. 

E. W.=Easy Wén-li Version, edition 1903. 

The E. W. translates 3% ft ft fk in every passage, except 
Rom. xvi. 27, where 9 # is added. 

S. R. In every passage trauslate @{ #j ft fk and add 
margin fF it. 

(5). si¢ mavrag rove aiwvac, ‘‘ unto all the ages,’’ Jude 25. 

E. W. & tt. 

S. R. A tt. 

(c). sig aiwvas aidvwy (L. T. Tr. eis aidvwe aiwvwy), ‘unto 
ages of ages,’’ Rev. xiv. II. 

U. V. fi ft BH. 

E.W. tt. 

S. R. & Bj tt tt (add literal Greek in margin). 
7 rode aiwvac rev aiwvwy, ‘* unto the ages of the ages.” 
In the 19 passages where this expression occurs : 


U. V. tt i invariably. 
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E. W. Twice % jt Ht ft, Gal. i. 5, Heb. xiii. 21 ; ascrip- 
tions of praise. 

Once % ft ft, concerning God’s existence, 4 Z ft ft Z 
i. | 

Rev. xv. 7. In all other passages fk ft or F 
omitted. 

S. R. In every case Gf Fj HE fk (add literal Greek in 
margin). 

sig rac yevtdg Tov aiwvog aiwvwy, ‘‘ unto all 
the generations of the age of the ages,’’ Eph. iti. 21. 


S. R. FE (add literal Greek in margin). 
It will be noted in my suggested translations I have 


carefully excluded or FH, ‘‘infinite” or ‘‘ without 
end.’’ 

I dare not put in either of these expressions, because 
the Greek in these passages has no avev tédous, *‘ without 
end.’’ 

The characters truly represent ‘‘ever and 
ever’’ in English, and these English words, if treated scrzp- 
turally and not popularly, may certainly be used of what is 
terminable ; see e.g. Is. xxxiv. 10, ‘‘ None shall pass through 
it (Edom) for ever and ever.’? Edom remained uninhabited for 
a long time ‘Olam), but now you can take a Cook’s tourist 
ticket to Petraea. So, too, some of us hold that the medza- 
torial kingdom of Christ, in which He reigns with His saints 
‘Cunto ages of the ages,’’ is the very kingdom which will be 
‘‘delivered up to the Father’’ (1 Cor. xv. 24), and is therefore, 
in a real sense, terminable. Surely if I add ‘‘ without end”’ 
to ‘‘for ever and ever,’’ I cease to be a translator and become 
an exegete. 

On questions where we cannot agree, is it not our bounden 
duty, in translation, to be scrupulously fair to all parties ? 

I close with briefly considering a few Scriptures, which 
have also very important use in this discussion. | 

(1). Eph. i. 9, 10; (2). Phil. ii. ro, 11; (3). Col. i. 20; 
and (4). 1 Cor. xv. 28. 

I append the Greek, literal English, U. V., and S. R. of 
these passages, using as few words as possible, and ask my 
readers to draw their own conclusions. 
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Eph. i. 10, ta advra év TO 
‘‘That He might comprehend under one head all things in 
Christ.’’ 

U.V. R—. 

JL. 
The «égary (head), embedded in the verb, should be 
brought out. 

(2). Phil. ii. ro, 11, ‘iva &v T@ wav 
Kappy ...... Kat TWaca yA@aca 

U.V. H RAD 


In the New Testament there are 30 passages where «py 
(in) is connected with édvoya (name). The U. V. uses #€ 
(‘‘reverently receive’’) 20 times ; 99, ‘‘ because of,’’ 7 times ; 
4..-.BE ‘‘in,’’ twice; and in Mk. ix. 41 the words are not 
translated. 

I suggest f§ should be absolutely abolished, ¥# used as 
sparingly as possible, and #...3& be substituted. 

S.R. & % F EH, or the may be omitted, 
but it is simple, powerful, unmistakeable, and appreciated by 
spiritually-minded native Christians. 

Further, ¢fouokoyée in the same verse, meaus truly 
**confess za full.’” 

U. V. translates #@ designate.” 

S. R. If not then at least 72. 

I refrain from comment on this glorious Scripture, for a 
special plea here would be out of place. I ask, however, for 
a fair translation. | 

(3). Calls for no comment. 

(4). 1 Cor. xv. 28, ‘iva 6 Oeds (7a) wavta mdow, That 
God ‘the Father) may be all in all.’’ 

A ZEBRA That is, 
that God may become Lord over all; an entirely different 
conception. 


EW. SARA SF. 


SR. 
‘‘In the beginning God’’—so Scripture opens. ‘‘In the 


end God”’ is its inspired ‘‘end.’’ In the beginning good, 
and only good. In the end good, and only good. May not this 
be a permissible view, a view which, if it cannot gain the 
allegiance of all, may at least command respect ? 
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Do the Chinese Christians Read the Bible? 


BY REV. A. E. CORY 


EVERAL criticisms have been passed upon the member- 
ship of the Chinese church by the Chinese, which have 
come to the writer’s ears recently. Some of them are 

most important. In this article we will mention two of them. 

The first one was this: There has been no widespread 
revival in the Chinese church because the average Chinese Chris- 
tian does not read the Bible, Jet alone study it. The speaker 
went on to say that wherever there had been constant reading 
of the Bible and Bible study, there has been activity, the 
blessing of God, and aggressive work in the winning of souls. 

Another speaker said that the greatest lack in the Chinese 
church was an intelligent knowledge of the Bible, that the 
members had been taught laziness by the methods that had 
been used, and that they depended entirely on the preaching 
rather than upon any systematic personal study for any knowl- 
edge that they gain from the Bible. One remark that he 
made in comparing Korea and China was this: ‘‘ Korea, by 
constant reading and study of the Bible, is fast becoming a 
land of one book, and that book the Bible. The aggressiveness 
of the Korean church is due to the continual practice of daily 
Bible reading and Bible study.’’ He went on to say that it 
is different in China. The missionary here preaches, the men 
who have come after him have preached, preaching is neces- 
sary, but that preaching, in a large measure, has not been of. 
such a kind that it has inspired, as it has in Korea, the entire 
church to Bible reading and to Bible study. 

A section from a Korean missionary’s annual report will 
prove this. It is as follows :— 

‘* One of the most helpful features of the work from the begin- 
ning has been the Bible class system that has been worked out. 
With the work growing so rapidly it was found impossible to 
teach all the people in the ordinary church services, and the teach- 
ing has been given by special classes held in central places ; the 
Christians gatheriug in from the surrounding country aud giving 
up from four days to two weeks to Bible study and prayer. The 
first of the these classes was held in 1891, and it enrolled seven men. 
During 1909, in the territory of six of the stations (two could not 
give data), 743 classes, taught by the missionaries or helpers, were 
held with a total enrollment of 42,812, of which 31,500 were men 


and 11,334 were women. Of course many attended two or more 
classes, so that they are counted twice in the above total. Deduct- 
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ing twenty-five per cent. for these duplicates we get 32,109 sepa- 
rate individuals who have attended at least one class each. ‘The 
total adherentage of the six stations, including baptized catechumens 
and mere attendants, is 81,438, so that of all the men, women, and 
children attendants of the church, thirty-nine per cent. have at- 
tended at least one special class. 


To the Koreans these classes hold about the same relation as 
the Winona classes do in America, and where so few even of 
church leaders in America take the opportunity to visit the 
Winona and Geneva classes, here of the rank and file of the church 
two out of every five have visited one class and many have at- 
tended several classes. The largest class ever held was at Syun- 
chun, where 1,300 were enrolled. Men often come as far as 200 
miles to attend, walking all the way both ways and paying their 
own expenses, and also a small matriculation fee to defray the 
expense of heating the class rooms. ‘These classes have been a 
tremendous factor in the success of the work in Korea, because of 
the esprit de corps which they induced and the fellowship between 
the Christians of all the districts which they made possible.’’ 

The writer believes absolutely in preaching, but he believes 
also that the preaching can be of such a nature that it will not 
bring life to the church. The Chinese see that something is 
wrong, and in looking for that, one of the leaders has said: 
* The church has been preached and exhorted to death ; what the 
church needs is an intelligent knowledge of the Word of God.”’ 

The writer does not care to deal with these criticisms 
minutely more than to say that after a wide correspondence 
with missionaries in every province in China, and with many 
missionaries in Manchuria, he knows that one of the great needs 
of the church is a knowledge of the Bible. How can the Chinese 
church be induced to read and study the Bible? A Chinese 
leader in a Bible conference in Shanghai recently said that if 
the church, was to study the Bible the missionaries and preachers 
must first study it. This is true; the work must begin with the 
leaders, and from that it will extend to the entire membership. 
There must be an awakening on the part of the Chinese church 
to its great need. It needs the Bible—needs to know God’s 
Word. In order to know it the church must read the Bible and 
study it. ‘There are many ways in which this can be accom- 
plished, but there is one way which has come to the attention of 
the writer and which is rapidly spreading in certain portions of 
China. The Pocket Testament League has a simple pledge :— 

‘‘T hereby accept membership in the Pocket Testament League 


by making it a rule of my life to read at least one chapter in the 
Bible each day and to carry a Testament or Bible with me wherever 


I go.”’ 
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You will notice the pledge says: ‘I will make it a rule 
of my life.’’ ‘The-pledge has been carefully worded, and it 


covers two very essential points :— 


1. Always having a Testament with you. 
2. Reading at least one chapter every day. 


It will be seen at a glance that two tremendous points are 
covered. First, that every individual Christian, when he has 
a Bible with him, will use it. This will be the advancement of 
personal work, one of the greatest needs of China. The second 
is that they will read it. The pledge is definitely to that end, 
and thereby the great need of the church will be covered. 

Some of the plain facts about the Pocket Testament 
League, which is a new movement for the study and distribu- 
tion of God’s Word, are as follows :—* 


A movement which has recently been inaugurated for the 
study and distribution of God’s Word throughout the world is 
what is known as the Pocket Testament League. It is a new 
method of building up Christians in the faith and of leading the 
unsaved to Christ by enlisting the codperation of people every- 
where in three distinct lines of activity. First, to read at least a 
full chapter in God’s Word daily ; second, to carry a Bible or Tes- 
tament in the pocket wherever one goes ; third, to distribute God’s 
Word both to Christians and to the unsaved, on condition that 
they will read and carry a Testament or Bible. The movement 
was originated in Birmingham, England, a number of years ago 
by Mrs. Charles M. Alexander, wife of the Gospel singer. It was. 
made a world-wide movement less than two years ago by Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman and Mr. Charles M. Alexander during their 
mission in Philadelphia, in America. The League is now spreading 
with wonderful rapidity throughout the world. Already it has 
been established in a considerable number of countries, including 
England, Canada, United States, Fiji Islands, and Australia. In 
America there are probably at the present time 150,000 people 
pledged to read and carry God’s Word. In Australia, during the 
three and a half months’ mission conducted by Dr. Chapman and 
Mr. Alexander, probably not less than 30,000 people eunrolled 
themselves as members. It is hoped, in a few years, to have fully 
one million members of the League throughout Christendom. 

The Pocket Testament League has swept over Australia in a 
manner far exceeding 6ur highest expectations. Ministers and 
Christian workers of all denominations hailed the movement as the 
very thing that had been needed to build up Christians in the faith 
and win the unsaved to Christ. Some idea of the growth of the 
League may be gained from the fact that at the beginning of the 
Chapman-Alexander Mission in Melbourne I went into a book 
store and asked about the sale of New Testaments. The bookseller 


* From an article by G. T. B. Davis, the secretary of the Pocket Testa- 
ment League, 
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replied that it was about the poorest selling stock they had in the 
shop, and that there was almost no demand for Testaments in 
these days. Yet during the Melbourne mission so great was the 
interest created in reading and carrying Testaments that about 
14,000 of the League edition of New ‘l'estaments alone were sold 
or distributed. ‘The movement seemed to spread like wild fire 
throughout the city and State. People of all ages, classes, and 
conditions became equally enthusiastic in reading, carryirg, and 
distributing God’s’ work. 


Son \tees have been appointed and plans will be formu- 
jated for a widespread campaign throughout China. The 
organization will not call for special meetings in the church, 
but is something that the already existing organizations can 
operate. The Sunday School, the Christian Endeavour, every 
society of the church, no matter what its form of activity, 
can carry forward this simple plan for the reading and study 
of the Bib'e. 

One ot ‘1. creat things about this simple movement is 
that it has . “animous approval of the Chinese 
wherever it has been pr. 14. It reaches the membership 
of the church, it gives them a ': .wledge of the Bible, it is 
one of the simplest and surest way. oc‘ ensuring that the en- 
quirer is trained in the right way and starts right in his 
relationship to his Bible. It is the opening wedge for the 
non-Christian with whom.you converse. Fuller details of the 
working of the League will be sent to the entire missionary 
body at no distant date. At the present time the church should 
pray that there will be a widespread movement in China as in 
Korea and other lands, whereby China may become a land of 
one book and that book the Bible. 


Bible Translation—Some Supplementary Problems: 


Title-pages, Names of Separate Books, and Proper Names 
BY REV. G. H. BONDFIELD. 


€>" another page of the RECORDER there appears a letter 
from the translators of the Union Version Mandarin 
New Testament in which they announce the completion 
of their work. Revised copies of their translation have been 
handed to the Bible Societies with some recommendations on 
details of printing and publishing, and amongst other things 
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they recommend that ‘‘a uniform system of terms descriptive 
of the books of the’ Bible be adopted by the Bible Societies.”’ 

This recommendation. is a good one, but it is probably 
much wider in its application than its writers meant it to be ; 
for it at once raises the perplexing questions, What are correct 
titles for the Bible and for its separate books ? and, How can 
uniformity in proper names be secured? In 1891, when the 
three Companies of Translators for the three versions of the 
Bible met in Shanghai to discuss general principles and draw 
up regulations for their work, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed ‘‘to secure a uniform transliteration of Scripture pro- 
per names.’’ Up to this date, however, nothing, so far as I 
know, has been done, and of the members of that committee 
only Dr. R. H. Graves and Dr. Wherry are now with us. 
These veterans, moreover, have given so much of their time and 
strength to the translation of the text that it is unreasonable to 
expect more at their hands. The Executive Committees may 
therefore be asked to nominate another committee; for now 
that the final revision of one New Testament is completed and 
rapid progress is being made with the translation of the Old 
Testament these questions of uniform transliteration of proper 
names and the proper designations of the Books of the Bible 
demand immediate attention. 

The purpose of this article is merely to state the problems 
and to ask for suggestions from the readers of the RECORDER 
towards their solution. 

(1). It is not a little singular that although we have had 
six versions of the Bible in Chinese and at least seven other 
versions of the New Testament, the terms for Zhe Holy Scrip- 
tures, The Old Testament, and The New Testament have not yet 
been fixed. The versions of the complete Bible in present use 
and their title-pages are as follows :— 

(2). Delegates’ Version, #7 & and HE 
Neither the translators’ manuscripts, nor any of the early 
editions have a title for the complete volume. The Old Testa- 
ment is 4 Gt and the New Testament 4 ZF. 

(6). Bridgman and Culbertson’s Version, & 
There is no separate title-page for the Old Testament, but the 
marginal title is A The New title-page 
reads #7 BA | 

(c). Peking Version (Mandarin), # # Here,. 
again, the translators do not appear to have supplied any 
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equivalent for Ze Holy Bible, but issued their N ew Testament 
(1872) with the title # # 4 iH and the Old Testament (1874) 
with @ A 

The revised edition with references, passed through the 
press by Bishop Schereschewsky himself and issued in 1908, 
has a general title-page with  # #) He # and separate title- 
pages for the Old Testament and New Testament with #& #& 

(d). Schereschewsky’s version (Simple Wén-li), printed 
in 1902 under the translators’ immediate supervision, has a 
full title-page in both English and Chinese. The former 
reads: Zhe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
etc., and the latter, # # 


It will be seen therefore that there are four terms, viz., 
SE AE EHH ER, 
in common use as the equivalent of Holy Bible or Holy Scrip- 
tures. One of the above versions has also been published 
with a fifth term 3 # 4% HB. The uncertainty that exists is 
well illustrated by the Union Version New Testaments presented 
by the translators to the Centenary Conference. The title of 
the High Wén-li Volume is # ; of the Easy Wén-li, 
#) Be and of the Mandarin, # It is quite 
possible that this was one of the details the translators left to 
be settled by the special committee that is to unify the three 
versions. Meanwhile the Bible Societies are left to follow and 
perpetuate the preference of each company of translators. 

With reference to these terms for Zhe Holy Scriptures, 
& #3 and # # for Old Testament and New Testament seem 
to be too well established to require further discussion. But 
in what order shall # and # be placed when used ina title 
for the whiole Bible? The Chinese scholars and proof-readers 
with whom I have been brought into contact have certainly 
preferred the order to #. Then, again, what should 
follow these two characters—4 BH, or BK? To 
there is the objection that it is inappropriate in a marginal 
title when books of the Old or New Testaments are published 
separately. If 3 is used, what shall it qualify— or $f? 
Book, not ‘‘canon’’ or ‘‘classic’’, is our common synonym 
in English for the Bible, and in the Bible itself J004( 450, 
BiBros, Bi8diov) stands for the whole and for separate parts of 
the Scriptures. %§ has the same general and particular mean- 
ing in Chinese literature. € doubtless has a more dignified 
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meaning than # to the Chinese, but do not Chinese scholars 
almost restrict the- term #% to their own sacred books—the 
canon of Confucianism? | 

It may be mentioned here that the Roman Catholic term 
for Bible is #H; for the Old Festament # and for 
the New Testament #%. 

(2). A second detail that requifes attention is the tran- 
slation of the various titles of the separate Books of Scripture. 
Without attempting to give an exhaustive list, the following 
variations, which are to be found in the Bibles in every-day 
use, may be noted :-— 


Delegates’. 


Song ofSolomon ... Pi me PK 
Isaiah (and all the 

Matthew (and other 

Gospels) .. .. BAB 


The first and second of Corinthians, Thessalonians, and 
Peter are represented by ®f and #%, but the order of the Epistles 
of John is indicated by — — = and @ KR &, whilst in the 
Old Testament we have [ and “‘P for Samuel and Kings. 
The Union Version translations supply the following ex- 
amples :-— 


Romans other 
Epistles 


: U. V. Wén-li. - U..V. Easy Wén-li. U. V. Mandarin 
Romans other 


The differences in the above list are not of vital import- 
ance, but why should they occur at all ? And why should the 
Bible Societies, in loyalty to the translators’ texts, be obliged 
to go on perpetuating them? Surely the order of books— 
first, second, or third should be written in one way. Why 
should 2 be used for Ruth and # for Ezra? Or why should 
# be inserted after each prophet’s name in one version and 
not in the others? Why should we have the words ‘‘ apostle’ 
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or ‘‘ Paul’? (or both) before Epistles in three versions but not 
in the fourth and fifth ? 
(3). It is, however, in the transliteration of ‘the proper 
names in the Bible that we reach the most difficult part of the 
problem. A comparision of the transliterations used by 
Marshman and Morrison and by Medhurst and Gutzlaff will 
show that the two latter translaters were the fathers of our 
present nomenclature. The Delegates, amongst whom the 
dominant personality of Medhurst must be recognized, improv- 
ed and systematized the transliterations and gave us, in their 
version of 1852-1854, the names practically as we have them 
now. Inthe Peking Version (1872-1874) the nomenclature of 
the Delegates was adopted with but few alterations ; for it was 
evidently contemplated that the two versions would be used 
side by side. Bishop Schereschewsky, the translator of the 
Old Testament part of the Peking Version, subsequently made 
changes here and there, and, as is well known, spent part of 
the closing period of his life in revising his work and bringing 
it into harmony with his new Wén-li translation. But the 
system of transliteration is still pretty much where it was sixty 
years ago, 
Putting aside such minor differences as and and 
#5, etc., we have, even in the names of the sixty-six books of 
the Bible, such variations as :— 
Mandarin revised. Wén-li (Delegates’). 


kh 
Job #) 18 
Micah . ,.. Kia in 


Thessalonians 


= 
a 


Again, an examination of the Delegates’, the Peking 
(revised), and the Union Versions shows that in the 44 proper 
names which occur in the first 16 verses of Matthew, the 
characters vary in over 30 instances :—David is both ~ jj and 


Obed # and and so on. 
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Having before me a complete list of the proper names in 
the Scriptures with their Chinese equivalents in the Wén-li and 
Mandarin Bibles, it is evident that something more than 
revision is required. ‘The same syllable or sound in the ori- 
ginal is found to be represented by Chinese characters with 
various sounds ; thus is rendered by Bh, 
%, 54, etc., whilst the character {f is pressed into use for the 
Hebrew sounds Jeth, bh and ebh, bhra, bhel, br, brat or dre, 
ber, hsay, or zat, magh, etc. 

The only remedy is first to agree upon the form and sound 
of the name to be transliterated and then to draw up a list of 
Chinese characters that shall be the standard equivalents of 
the various separate syllables or sounds that are to be repre- 
sented. This should be, I venture to suggest, the work of an 
independent committee on which, however, it would be well 
for the translators to have a vote. ‘The present forms of the 
most familiar names might be retained, and no name should 
be altered so as entirely to change its sound unless there was 
no alternative. Again the preference should be given to 
familiar and simple characters, and of course due consideration 
must be given to local difficulties and objections. 

At all events something should be done and done soon, so 
that this blot upon the pages of our excellent Chinese versions 
of the Bible may be removed. 

Correspondence and suggestions are cordially invited, and 
any steps that are taken, will be duly reported in the RE- 


CORDER. 


in. 
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The Future of Missionary Work* 


BY REV. ARTHUR JUDSON BROWN, D.D. 


ISSIONARY work must be conducted in the future 
amid changed conditions. When the Haystack prayer 
meeting was held, a large part of the heathen world 

was closed. Missionary work was largely influenced by the 
fact that few lands were open and that in many of those lands 
only the fringes could be touched. But one day a man built a 
fire and put water over it, and when the steam accumulated, 


*Dr. Brown, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Missions, North 
U.S. A., and who is well-known on account of his works on the Far East, and 
especially the Missionary problem, has recently visited China again, and this 
article is the substance of an address delivered before the members of the 
Central China Mission at their recent annual session.—EpD. RECORDER. 
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he made it drive a ship. To-day no waters are too remote for 
the modern steamer. Its smoke trails across every sea and far 
up every navigable stream. It has carried locomotives which 
are speeding across the steppes of Siberia, through the valleys 
of Japan, across the uplands of Burma, over the mountains of 
Asia Minor and through the very heart of the Dark Continent. 
You take your meals in a dining car in Korea. You thunder 
on a railway train up to the gates of the capital of China, 
while in the Holy Land the brakeman noisily bawls, ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem the next stop!’’ These things mean the accessibility 
of the non-Christian world, that in the era upon which we 
have entered the missionary of the cross can go anywhere. 
And if he can go, he ought to go. Opportunity is obligation. 
With the world before us, we must plan our work on a 
large scale. 

Politically, too, great transformations affect missionary 
work. Large areas of the non-Christian world are now ruled 
by the so-called Christian nations. Nearly one-half of Asia, 
ten-elevenths of Africa and practically all of the island world 
are under nominally Christian governments ; while some other 
countries have come so far under Western influences as to be 
from this viewpoint under almost the same conditions. The 
political idea that has been developed by Christianity is be- 
coming well kuown throughout the whole non-Christian world 
and is causing changes which the missionary statesman must 
consider. 

Commercially, too, conditions have changed. The products 
of the Western world are now to be found in almost every part 
of Asia and Africa. The old days of cheap living have passed 
away. The knowledge of modern inventions and of other 
foods and ‘articles has created new wants. In many parts of 
Asia people, who but a decade or two ago were satisfied with 
the crudest appliances of primitive life, are now learning the 
utility of foreign wire, nails, cutlery, paints and chemicals, to 
use steam and electrical machinery and to like Oregon flour, 
Chicago beef, Pittsburg pickles and London jam. 

These things not only lessen the hardships of missionary 
life, but they mean that our constituency has a knowledge of 
the non-Christian world that in the past it did not have. Men 
in our churches are no longer so ignorant of other peoples. 
Books and magazine articles have dissipated the mystery of the 
Orient. Electricity enables the newspaper to tell every morn- 
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ing what occurred yesterday in Seoul and Peking, in Rangoon 
and Nagasaki. Our treatment of the Chinese and the negro 
testifies to the fact that race prejudice is still strong. Never- 
theless the white man does not look down upon the man of 
other races to the same extent that he did a century ago. He 
recognizes more clearly the good qualities that some of the 
non-Christian peoples possess. No man to-day despises the 
Japanese, at any rate not in Russia. And we hear more of the 
industry of the Chinese and the intellect of the Hindu. When 
the Asiatic is oppressed, the modern world with fear hears him 
speak the works of Shakespeare’s Jew: ‘‘ Hath not a heathen 
eyes? Hath not a heathen hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions; fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed aud cooled by the same winter and sum- 
mer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If 
you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do we not 
die ? And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ?’’ The transi- 
tion from the first century of Protestant missions to the second 
century is attended by no more significant change than this— 
that the non-Christian peoples are regarded with more respect. 
Our methods must adapt themselves to the fact that the 
American missionary does not go out as a superior to an 
inferior, but as a man, with a message to his brother-man, 
knowing that back of almond eyes and under a black skin is a 
soul for whom Christ died, and feeling that each child of 


earth is 


‘* Heir of the same inheritance, 
Child of the self-same God, 
He hath but stumbled in the path 
We have in weakness trod.’’ 


A more embarrassing fact is that we not only know Asia 
better, but that Asia knows us better. The printing press 
runs day and night in India. Daily papers are published 
in all the leading cities of Japan. Siam and China have a 
vernacular press. The same steamer that brings to non-Chris- 
tian nations Western goods brings also Western books and 
periodicals. The brutal, immoral trader arrives on the same 
ship with the missionary. Bibles and whiskey speed across 
the Pacific in the same cargo. Chinese gentlemen visit 
America and are treated with shameful indignity. The Asiatic 
travels through Europe and America and goes back to tell 
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his countrymen of our intemperance, our lust of gold, our 
municipal corruption. ‘‘The letters of a Chinese official’’ 
were not written by a Chinese, but unquestionably they repre- 
sent the bitter and cynical contempt of the Mongolian mandarin 
for the Western world that he has come to know, and he 
probably will not see the superbly effective reply of William 
Jennings Bryan. 

Aud the Asiatic discovers not sity our vices, but our 
sectarian differences and, worse still, our irreligion. He knows 
that multitudes in the lands from which the missionaries come 
repudiate Christianity and sneer at the effort to preach it to 
other peoples, and that while the missionaries exhort Asiatics 
to keep the Sabbath, Americans at home do not keep it them- 
selves. Brahmans and Mandarins read infidel books and 
magazine articles confronting the missionary with the hostile 
arguments of his own countrymen. 

And so we must prosecute our work amid changed condi- 
tions ; people at home no longer under illusions as to what the 
heathen are, and the heathen no longer under illusions as 
to what we are. The romance of missions in the popular 
mind has been dispelled, and the missionary is not now a hero 
to the average Christian. We do not confront a cringing 
heathenism, but an aroused and militant Asia which has 
awakened to a new consciousness of unity and power. The 
old is passing away and a new created world springs up, but a 
world that is not Christian. The Japanese victory over Russia 
has enormously increased this spirit, so that to-day not only 
Japan but China and India and Turkey are aflame with the 
spirit of resistance to the white man’s domination. Asia for 
' the Asiatic is now the cry, and we must reckon with it. Thus 
' while some difficulties, such as physical hardships and isolation 
_ have diminished, new obstacles of a formidable character have 
emerged. 

In such circumstances what are some of the reasonable 
inferences as to the future of missionary work ? 

First of all we must recognize the fact that this is not a 
crusade whose object is to be attained by a magnificent spurt. 
Error and superstition are so interwoven with the whole social 
and political fabric of the non-Christian world that Christianity 
seems to it to be subversive. For a long time other faiths 
were indifferent to the Gospel, but as priests see more and more 
clearly what changes Christianity involves, indifference is 
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giving place toalarm. The ethnic religions are therefore set- 
ting themselves in battle array. It would be foolish to ignore 
their power, foolish to imagine that we are seeing the last of 
Buddhism in Japan and Siam, of Confucianism in China, of 
Brahmauism in India, and of Mohammedanism in Turkey. 
Heathenism will die hard. 

The world, the flesh, and the devil are in Asia as well as 
in America, and fighting harder. It is no holiday task to 
which we have set ourselves. We are engaged in a gigantic 
struggle in which there are against us ‘‘the principalities, the 
powers, the world rulers of this darkness.’’ Need have we of 
patience, of determination, of ‘‘the strength of His might, 
and the whole armour of God.”’ 

If this stupendous task is to be performed, the church at 
home must adopt new methods. This vast enterprise cannot 
be maintained simply by passing the hat to those who happen 
to be present a given Sunday once a year. We must insist . 
on personal subscriptions, proportionately made and systematic- 
ally paid. The rich should be urged to give their share, 
which they are not now doing. We must do less begging and 
pleading as if missions were a charity and a side issue, and 
boldly declare that the evangelization of the world is the 
supreme duty of the church of God. It is time for Christen- 
dom to understand that its great work in the twentieth century 
is to plan this movement on a scale gigantic in comparison 
with anything it has yet done, and to grapple intelligently, 
generously and resolutely with the stupendous task of Chris- 
tianizing the world. 

Let us not be misled by the idea that men are going to 
be converted wholesale by any patent devices. An eminent 
and sincere worker in China says that present missionary 
methods remind him of the old time sexton who went about 
a church and lighted each lamp separately, and that we ought 
to adopt the method of the modern sexton, who simply goes 
behind the pulpit and touches a button. ‘*Convert a dozen 
of China’s leaders,’’ he cries, ‘‘ and you will convert China.’’ 
I do not believe in that kind of conversion. I sympathize 
rather with James Gilmour who, in a letter shortly before his 
death, wrote: ‘‘I am becoming more and more impressed 
with the idea that what is wanted in China is not new light- 
ning methods, so much as good, honest, quiet, earnest, persist- 
ent work in old lines and ways.’? Some changes in method 
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are indeed required, but not those that involve the abaudon- 
ment of Christ’s method of dealing with men. 

Grant that there are some difficulties, some tragedies, 
some failures of our cherished plans. Our failure is not ne- 
cessarily God’s failure. More than once we have made this 
mistake. But God is not tied up to our methods. They may 
be defective. Let us not be ashamed to confess that we have 
made some nmiistakes and let us be ready to readjust our methods 
from time to time as God in His providence may direct. 
Moving with Him, we shall make no mistakes. If the stag- 
gering reverse, the inexplicable providence occurs, let us not 
lose heart, but remember Chirist’s reply to Peter’s anxious 
question : ‘*‘ What is that to thee? Follow thou me.’’ 

In the second place, we must recognize the part that the 
growing native church ought to have in the work of direct 
evangelization. Many things need to be done in non-Christian 
lands that it is not the function of the Boards to do. Our 
business is to plant Christianity and help get it started, and 
then educate it to take care of itself. It is true that in some 
lands the native church is yet in its infancy and must have 
aid and counsel. But more and more clearly we must recog- 
nize the principle. These popular appeals to send out thou- 
sands of missionaries in order that the heathen may hear the 
Gospel ignore the part that the native church has in the 
preaching of the Gospel. Since the world began, no people 
has ever been converted by foreigners. If all China is to hear 
the Gospel, it must hear it chiefly from the Chinese. I do not 
of course mean that our.missionary work should cease to be 
evangelistic or that reinforcements are not needed, but I do 
mean that our policy should emphasize more largely the 
educational work which will produce a native ministry, and the 
teaching that each native Christian is to make Christ known to 
his countrymen without expectation of pay from the foreigner. 

Third, our work in the future should be less sectarian 
and more broadly Christian. I do not mean by this that our 
denominations are not Christian, but that we should unite in 
presenting to the heathen world not so much the tenets on 
which we differ as the truths on which we agree. Thank God, 
there is now a union Presbyterian church in India, and in 
Japan and Mexico and Korea, while a majestic one is forming 
in China. Why should not Presbyterians and other churches 
unite on the foreign field? Why force our differences upon 
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the Christians of Asia? We would not be premature or im- 
practicable. The deeply-rooted differences of centuries are 
not to be eradicated in a day. We must feel our way along 
with caution and wisdom. Our work abroad is necessarily 
a projection of our work at home and it will be more or less 
hampered by our American divisions. But in the presence of 
a vast heathen population, let us at least remember that our 
points of disagreement are less vital than our points of agree- 
ment. It is no part of our duty to perpetuate on the foreign 
field the sectarian divisions of Europe and America. Let us 
to-day declare that one fundamental principle of our future 
missionary policy shall be that expressed in the ringing pro- 
clamation of the conference of Protestant missionaries in Japan : 
' $©That all those who are one with Clirist by faith are one 
body, and that all who love the Lord Jesus and His church 
in sincerity and truth should pray and labor for the full realiza- 
tion of such a corporate oneness as the Master Himself prayed 
for in the night in which He was betrayed.”’ 

It is a corollary of what has been said that we should avoid 
as far as possible identifying Christianity with questions on 
which Christians disagree. Such teaching is suicidal, for sooner 
or later the Asiatic finds out that a large number of Christiaus, 
including some missionaries, believe differently and then there 
is danger that his faith will be wrecked. We must indeed 
frankly admit that there are questions on which we differ. 
We may even tell the native Christian what those things are 
and why we believe that we are right. But let us be manly 
enough and Christian enough to tell him at the same time 
that there are questions on which Christians are not agreed, 
so that when he learns those differences for himself his faith 
will not be disturbed. | 

And in the matter of the creed and government of the 
native church, we must more clearly recognize the right of 
each autonomous body of Christians to determine certain things 
for itself. Here is one of the anxious problems of the future. 
How far are we to be the judge of what it is necessary 
for the other churches to accept? It is difficult for us to 
realize to what an extent our modes of theological thought 
and our forms of church polity have been influenced by our 
Western environment and the polemical struggles through 
which we have passed. The Oriental, not having passed 
through those particular controversies, knowing little and car- 
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ing less about them, and having other controversies of his own, 
may not find our forms and methods exactly suited to him. 
Let us give to him the same freedom that we demand for our- 
selves, and refrain from imposing on other peoples those 
features of Christianity that are purely racial. We say that 
our aim is the establishment of a self-governing, self-support- 
ing and self-propagating church. Let us not shrink from the 
realization of our own aim. Let the Asiatics accept Clirist 
for themselves and develop for themselves the methods and 
institutions that result from His teaching. 

Let us have faith in our brethren and faith in God. When 
Christ said that He would be with His disciples alway, He 
meant His disciples in Asia and Africa as well as in Europe 
and America. The operations of the Holy Spirit are not con- 
fined to the white mau. We should plant in non-Christian 
lands the fundamental principles of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and then give the native church reasonable freedom to make 
some adaptations for itself. If in the exercise of that freedom it 
does some things that we deprecate, let us not be frightened and 
think that our work has been in vain. The Bible was written 
by Asiatics and in an Asiatic language. Christ Himself was 
an Asiatic. We of the West have perhaps only imperfectly 
understood that Asiatic Bible and Asiatic Christ, and it may be 
that by the guidance of God’s Spirit upon the rising churches 
of Asia, a new and broader and more perfect interpretation 
of the Gospel of Christ may be made known to the world. 

3 ‘* Our little systems have their day: 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.’’ 

There are other questions of which I would like to speak. 
As one stands on this historic spot, the words seem to shape 
themselves :— 

‘*T feel my view of time grow wondrous wide : 
I see the world of old, and overawed, 
I note the magic of the swelling tide ; 
Instinct with power, transcending human laud.” 

But all these changes in the political and economic life of the 
world, in the attitude of the Christian nations toward the non- 
Christian and their attitude in return toward us, do not impair 
in the slightest degree the imperative character of the mission- 
ary obligation. Rather do they increase it. There may indeed 
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be a change of emphasis in the motives that prompt men to 
engage in it. Some of the motives that stirred our fathers are 
not as strongly operative. to-day. But other motives have 
emerged that were then but dimly understood. No changes 
that have taken place or that can take place can set aside 
the great central facts that the knowledge of Jesus Chirist 
means the temporal and eternal salvation of men, that it is 
the duty of those that have that knowledge to make it known 
to those that do not have it, that no matter how distant the 
ignorant may be, no matter how widely they may differ from 
us, no matter whether they are conscious of their need or how 
much trouble and expense we may incur in reaching them, we 
must get tothem. Through all the tumult of theological strife, 
the one figure that is standing out more and more clearly and 
conimandingly before men is the figure of Jesus Christ, the 
Divine and Eternal Son of the Ever Living God. In Him isthe 
true unity of the race and around Him cluster its noblest activi- 
ties. However much Christians may differ as to other things, 
they will be more and more agreed as to the imperative duty 
and the inspiring privilege of preaching Christ to the world. 

We are not prophets, but as we face the future, may we 
not all see a vision, not the baseless dream of the enthusiast, 
but the reasonable expectation of those who believe that the 
Divine Hand guides the destinies of men and that amid all the 
wreck and commotion of earth, the currents of time are sweep- 
ing onward toward the goal of God. And this vision is that 
the movement for the evangelization of the world will coutinue 
to grow and assume more and more majestic proportions until 
all men shall know the Lord. 


Missions in State and Church 


Sermons and addresses by P. T. Forsyth, M. A., D.D., Principal of Hack- 
ney College, Hampstead. Second edition. Hodder and Stoughton. London, 
1908. 344 pp. Price six shillings. 


MONG the scholarly evangelicals of the Christian church 
in Great Britain, Dr. P. T. Forsyth, Principal of Hack- 
ney Theological College, occupies a leading place. Some 

of his theological works, which in recent years have been attract- 
ing a good deal of attention, are doubtless known to many of our 
readers. A collection of sermons and addresses delivered in 
recent years by this teacher and preacher on missionary topics 
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has been published under the title ‘‘ Missions, in State: and 
Church.’’ The publication has reached a second edition, atid 
this notice of it is perhaps a little belated. Still it is felt that © 
the following series of extracts from Dr. Forsyth’s book will 
have a special value for missionary readers. The note of 
certitude in the missionary campaign cannot be too often struck. 
Nor can we be too thankful to those who enable us to rest our 
work and our faith upon the final essentials. It will be seen 
by the following selections that Dr. Forsyth is an inspiring 
guide along these lines of thought. ED. 


FroM THE Fatherhood of Death. 


**Qne reason why: the church is too little missionary abroad is 
that it is not a missionary church at home. It is established on 
good terms with its world instead of being a foreign mission from 
another. The fatherhood as Clirist trusted it is our joy and crown, 
but it is also our doom. ‘I am crucified unto the world and the 
world unto me.’ It is better to die with Christ than to live with 
the world, to be Christ’s priest than the world’s prince. It is not 
happier, but it is better. Back let us go, not only to Christ, but 
to the cross, to behind the cross, where we see it from the other 
side. Let us go back from our social impatience to the effective 
way of faith—back from our exacting socialism, our moral rigorism, 
our critical severity, and the impotence of them all to the holy, 
tender sacrifices of the Father’s cross and the contagious obedience 
of the beloved Son. 

‘* That is where missions arise and where the men are found. 
Success may bring money, but only the cross brings both martyrs 
and heroes. We cannot stake our missionary enterprise upon 
results. But if we could, it would not be upon the converts, but 
upon the missionaries ; not upon the number of converts, but upon 
the cheerful faith, sacrifice, and courage of the missionaries and 
those behind them. 

There are many self-sacrificers for one true believer. Sacri- 
fice is not the last word of our soul’s duty. It is Christ, the holy 
will of God, the Saviour, and the world-Saviour. For we are only 
saved in a saved world. It is on this faith our missions stand, upon 
the passion of saved certainty, of soul conviction, of spiritual love 
which surmounts all spiritual egotism. The perpetual inspiration of 
missions and their staying power is not piety to the fallen saints, 
nor is it the thrill of their grey romance. It is the experience of the 
like unearthly faith. It is self-sacrifice which does not think of the 
sacrifice, but of Christ. The greatest things have been done by men 
who had their eyes on something else than their self-sacrifice. Little 
turns on the self, little on the sacrifice, everything on the God.”’ 


From THE Final Judgment Full Salvation. 


“Tt is not a revised theology we need so much as a renewed 
faith, renewed not in its fervour so much as in the spirit of its mind. 
It is not a question of orthodox or liberal, nor one of individual 
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ppiety. jt: is;not the form or the fervour of belief that is involved, 


<< °Dut & typé of common faith and Catholic godliness It is not zeal, 


devotion or energy that is lacking. We need a mode of piety tuned 
to the New Testament key and inspired from the real New Testa- 
ment source. Our theologians may, and must, revise crude theo- 
ries, which impede our message about substitution, satisfaction, 
miracle, the Bible, or the wrath of God ; but we have not the style 
and freedom to deal with these secondary theological questions till 
we are rooted in the one article of an experienced redemption. 
The room that theology needs is not the liberty of science, but of 
salvation. It broadens by free grace more than by free thought.’’ 


FrRoM Some Grounds of Missionary Zeal. 


‘* The directest argument for missions is the reality of one’s 
own Christian experience and the illimitable expansion of gratitude 
and sympathy which in our best moments we feel. An argument 
still more powerful, though not perhaps with so many people, is 
the nature, genius, and idea of Christianity as the final spiritual 
and universal religion. A further argument and corroboration is 
added by the history of Christianity itself since its entry into the 


world.’’ 


From Zhe National Aspect of Missions. 


‘*Redemption was effected by Christ for the whole race, and it 
changed not only its religion, but its whole moral condition and — 
ideal. And it does this for the various races within the race. It 
is well to convert a man, it is more to convert an age. That goes 
far to redeem a whole people. You may only convert from one 
religion to another. But you redeem from evil to good, from a 
low life of sense to a high life of spirit, from public egotism to. 
public righteousness. You convert from one faith to another, 
from paganism to Islam, from Brahminisin to Buddhism, from 
Confucianism to Christianity. But you redeem from unfaith to 
faith, from the world to God, from self to Christ. You convert 
the soul, but you redeem the whole man. You may convert toa 
new affection, but you redeem to a new righteousness as well, 
which the cross chiefly did. It was the great act of public right- 
eousness for the world. He who converts may be thinking most 
of his theology or ecclesiastical system, like the Jesuits. But he 
who redeems, is thinking most of the conscience or the society he 
reclaims for Christ and gladdens and kindles for mankind. 

‘* To convert, you may go in the name of a church; to redeem, 
you must go in the name of a person—of Christ. You may go to 
convert as men go seeking votes for a policy. But when you go to 
redeem, it is hearts you must seek, and it is heart you must bring 
yourself, your faith, and love, and suffering. Conversion may be 
individual and numerical. Redemption is organic and social as 
well. Conversion is only a stage in redemption ; it is not all. Yet 
it is necessary. With a religion like Christ’s, you cannot redeem 
without converting ; see only that you convert to Christ and to the 
kingdom of God.’’ 


| 
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FROM , The Exclusiveness of Christ. 


‘*Ts it not the unity of nature’s uniform law that holds together 
the world of things? So it is the unity of Christ’s undivided rule 
that is the final condition of human society in God’s kingdom. Its 
weal is as wide as the race and as narrow as the High and Holy 
One in the midst of the race. ‘The many are only blessed in the 
Infinite One, the One is only fulfilled in the many. The exclusive- 
ness of Christ is universal. Everywhere and for every man it must 
be none but Christ for salvation. It is not a sectional exclusive- 
ness. He is not the exclusive possession of a sect; He is the 
exclusive possession of all mankind. Because He excludes all 
rivals, He includes all souls. He is an all-embracing exclusiveness, 
a monopoly of inclusive bliss. He is the jealous God of love. 

‘*No church without missions can now be a Christian church. 
It has lost the universal, the imperial, aspect of Christ. It may 
have broadened Him till it has dissolved Him in a mist. It may 
have made Him so human that it does not feel Him to be a divine 
authority in any real sense. It may have dropped to a mere literary 
religion which hates an evangelical faith. It may have lost out of 
Him the imperious element. And when that is gone the imperial 
element soon follows. If Christ cease to be our King, we shall not 
long believe in a divine kingdom. If He do not rule us, we cannot 
believe in a universal realm. Christ the mere brother can never 
establish human brotherhood. ‘The brotherhood of man can only 
centre in the kingship of Christ and in the cross as His throne.’’ 


From Zhe Misstonary’s Staying Power. 


‘‘'The missionary is the agent of the redeemer, not simply of 
the friend of man. His deepest motive is in the holiness which is 
the staying power in redeeming love. He must love the souls of 
men, but with the holy love of Christ. If he pity them it is not 
chiefly because of their pain, their ignorance, their hardships, their 
oppression, their life of despair and fear, but it is a supernatural 
pity. It is because of their lack of the holiness which is God’s 
due, God’s glory and bliss. The enthusiasm of holiness may not 
be the ruling passion in every missionary, but it is the ruling 
passion of missions, of tle missionary church. In it lies their 
staying power. : 
| ‘*It is from the centre of the church’s life that missions grow 

from the holy love of God as revealed in the atoning cross. They 
do not arise at some point in the outskirts of Christian faith, they 
are not among the church’s luxuries. Christianity itself is in its 
nature a mission, a mission from heaven to earth, and Christ 
Himself is the ‘‘ Apostle,’’ the missionary of our calling. To 
part with that idea is to reduce the church to a society for mutual 
self-culture and agreeable piety.’’ 


From ‘Holy Christian Empire. 


‘‘Tt was not the church that made modern missions, but 
certain apostles in it, as it was in the beginning and ever shall be. 
The church may make saints, but it is always apostles that make 
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the church. When we speak of the great effect of the church on 
the heathen, we should not forget the great blessing of the heathen 
to the church. The receiving of them has been to the church itself 
life from the dead. ‘The church has more faith in its own Gospel 

because of its proved power abroad. It is more sure of its own word. 

And it feels it to be not only a true and a mighty, but a more genial 

and pitiful word. ‘I'he old word is incarnate anew. The old bones 
live in a humaner life. Every missionary, then, is preaching to 
the church that sent him no less than to the churches he founds. 

‘It is upon the universalism of missions that our church's 
own foundations rest. We live upon the word we give. It is 
always a tendency of the church and a temptation, to conquer a 
certain region and then settle in on it, to turn self-contained and 
to seclude itself from humanity in a side-valley. It becomes a 
sect, or a mere national church. It forgets that the church is 
humanity in the germ and that its health is in its human range. 
And then it becomes inhuman, it becomes sceptical about human- 
ity and finally sceptical about its own Gospel and credulous in 
the same proportion of its own rites. For to limit the Gospel is, 
in the end, to deny the Gospel. It is from this that missions save 
us. They force us to realise that the Gospel is for man, and man 
for the Gospel, that the church has the world for its parish. 

‘* The secret of Christ is the final empire of the world. The 
missionary Gospel is the only imperial principle in permanence. 
How can we master where we do not know? It is man we want — 
to master and life. And we only know life, man, and the moral 
world in the cross. We only know them when we do much more 
than know, when we trust and when we experience their moral 
salvation. The world was made for the cross. We ride out all 
the storms of history and have the reversion of all policy because 
we are, and in so far as we are, saved. We conquer fate because 
we are so much more than conquerers—we are redeemed. The 
hero who remains hero, stands upon the saint. The nation that 
survives, is the nation of the just. And any final heroism of man, 
any beneficent valour or greatness, is due to the redeeming holiness 
of God. It is the breath of a Spirit which quickens and masters, 
because it is a holy Spirit and works in a holy way.”’ “ 


3n Memoriam.—Rev. George Cornwell. 
BY MR. J. MCMULLAN. | 


[Rev. G. Cornwell, of the American Presbyterian Mission, Chefoo, died of 
cholera after only a few hours’ illness on August 26th, 1909, followed 5 days 
after by his beloved wife. ] 


M ANY hearts were filled with consternation and dismay 


when the news of our brother’s sudden Home call reach- 

ed them. We loved him well and feel not only, how shall 

the gap be filled ? how shall the work be overtaken? but we long to 

see his face, to hear his voice, to have with us the inspiration of his 

presence. | 

Unfortunately this account must be incomplete, and I hope will 

be supplemented by others, as the writer knows but little of Mr. 
Cornwell’s life pritr to his coming to China. 


| 
| 
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He was born at Peekskill, New York, U.S. A., on January 13th, 
1866. After passing through the usual college and Seminary course 
he had a pastorate for some time before coming to the mission field. 

Mr. Cornwell’s conceptions of life and missionary work were 
noble and comprehensive, and his high ideals were not only em- 
bodied in his teaching, but exemplified in his life to a remarkable 
degree. As a missionary his heart and soul were so given to the 
work that it would have been difficult to imagine him as anything 
else. With him it was not a profession, but a calling from God; 
his heart went out to and his strength was put forth on behalf 
of every class—officials, gentry, business men, farmers, factory 
workers, South African coolies, sailors, and many others. 

The wide and far-reaching character of Mr. Cornwell’s in- 
fluence is illustrated by the area of his missionary operations, which 
at his funeral were truly stated to extend irom Siberia to South 
Africa. He made two journeys to Siberia and sent two of his 

pils out as missiouaries to the Transvaal, where they were used 
in leading a number of souls to Christ. 

Probably our brother will be more missed in his country field 
than anywhere else. He had charge of a large district south-west 
of Chefoo, which he visited frequently. When he believed these 
visits ought to be made or appointments met he would not allow 
any considerations of bodily weakness, hardships, or unfavourable 
weather to prevent him from going. His last visit, from which he 
returned a few days before his death, was made in great weakness. 

I have never seen such a devoted, heroic, unselfish servant of 
Christ as our dear brother. Whilst recognizing the importance of 
the observance of a certain amount of prudence is it not possible 
that we missionaries are too careful in these days, too anxious 
about our health and lives? Ifa friend needed succour, if a brother 
needed help, if a soul could be saved, there was Mr. Cornwell with 
his loving heart and ready hand. ‘Though he seemed to be cut 
down in his prime he shall have his reward. Already he has 
heard the ‘‘ well done,’’ 

“The good he tried to do 
Shall stand as if ’twere done, 


God finishes the work 
By noble souls begun. 


The fine church building on Temple Hill stands as a tribute 
to Mr. Cornwell’s zeal, for it was’erected under his superintendence, 
and a large portion of the necessary funds were raised by him. 
Being closely associated with our brother in mission work I could 
not but know something of his liberality. He give away large 
sums to the work and to needy cases from his limited income, often 
entailing great self-denial. 

_- ‘The demand by some of the gentry for an English education 
for their sons, and the desire to help the promising boys of 
Christians, led Mr. Cornwell in 1896 to found and for some years to 
act as principal of the Anglo-Chinese school at Temple Hill; it was 
carried on for a number of years without any financial help from the 
Mission. From this institution many young men of sterling 
Christian character have gone forth; they are occupying, with 
credit, important positions, exemplifying in their lives the high 
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ideals it was the joy of their master to set before them. If our 
brother had done nothing else than found and foster this important 
educational centre, surely it alone would be a worthy monument of 
his foresight, zeal, and energy. 

In the summer of 1903 one would have thought that the 
multitudinous duties of our brother were as much as any man 
could possibly undertake, but when about a dozen ships of the U. 
S. A. navy arrived in Chefoo and he saw that there was no 
provision made to receive and help the men, he threw himself 
with all his unbounded energy into this work. For years he 
had been cooperating with the writer in helping the sailors, but 
1903 was the commencement of the campaign for the men of the 
U.S. A. navy, in which he has been the inspiring force and most 
unwearied worker. He saw how closely this work for the navy 
was related to our work among the Chinese and the grave injury 
that the neglect of the sailors’ work would inevitably be to the 
Chinese work; buildings were rented, reading rooms, games, 
dining-rooms, dormitories and recreation grounds provided. Papers 
were published, giving the naval men information about the 
Mission work, schools, industries, commerce, and other features 
of interest in the district. When possible, services were held on 
board the ships on the Lord’s Day, and this good work has been 
continued from year to year since then to the present. 

I believe Mr. Cornwell’s work for, and visits to, Siberia with 
the object of establishing a mission there to the many Chinese who 
have migrated from Shantung, is a record of heroism and romance 
rarely paralleled in missionary annals. He twice visited Vladivo- 
stock and many other places ; under his superintendence an earnest 
Chinese preacher made his headquarters for some months at 
Vladivostock, and we believe did a good work there. After pro- 
longed negotiations we failed to get the permission of the Russian 
government, and the Mission had to be withdrawn ; this was done 
more willingly because at that time the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was able to arrange for a colporteur to work among the 
Chinese in that region. On his last return journey Mr. Cornwell 
was shipwrecked and was the principal agent used in rescuing a 
large number of Chinese passengers. 

As a friend Mr. Cornwell was true, generous, unselfish, frank, 
loyal, sympathetic, fervent in espousing his friends’ cause, jealous 
about his friends’ name, rejoiced in his friends’ joys, sorrowed with 
his friends in their sorrows. 

Swift and sudden the blow fell. Though Mr. Cornwell had 
been far from well for some time (indeed on the country journey — 
referred to above he had suffered from an attack which appeared to 
be cholera), yet he made so light of his ailments and was so bright 
it was difficult to think of him as being ill. The day previous to 
his death he wrote me a bright cheery letter stating how he was 
enjoying a visit he with his family were making to our home. 
The following day he attended a station meeting, taking a full part 
in the proceedings; in the afternoon he made some visits, but 
feeling ill he returned to our house. Mrs. Cornwell did not think 
it was serious, but sent for the doctor, who worked promptly to save 
our beloved brother, but he never rallied, passing away after a few 
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hours’ illness. Mrs. Cornwell contracted the sathe disease, and 
five days later was also taken to be with the Lord and her husband. 
_ _ The following lines, copied from General Gordon’s monument 
in St. Paul’s, were written by Mr. Cornwell on the fly-leaf of his 
Bible and would be a peculiarly appropriate inscription for his 
monument :— 
** Who at all times and everywhere 

Gave his strength to the weak 

His substance to the poor 

His sympathy to the suffering 

His heart to God.”’ 


CuEFoo, CHINA, November 11th, 1909. 


Evangelical Alliance. 


Topics Suggested for Universal and United Prayer, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 2nd, to SATURDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1910. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 2nd, 1910. 
Topics for Sermons or Addresses. 


“ O come let us worship and bow down: let us kneel before the 
Lord our Maker.’’—Psalm xcv. 6. 


‘*O Thou that hearest Prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come.’’— 
Psalm Ixv. 2. 


‘* Even them willl... . make joyful in My house of Prayer.’’— 
Isaiah lvi. 7. 


“* Where two or three are gathered together in My name, there am 
Lin the midst of them.’’—St. Matt. xviii. 20. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 3rd, 
Thanksgiving and Confession. 


THANKSGIVING for mercies, National and personal. 


For the blessings of Peace. 
For improvement in the social and religious conditions of 


Turkey, and for hopeful prospects in some other lands. 
For the prayerful spirit that prevails in many places, and the 


longings after Revival. | 
CONFESSION of National sins of neglect of God’s Word and 


Ordinances. 
Of Desecration of the Lord’s Day. 
Of Departure from the Truth of the Gospel as revealed in God’s 


Word. | 
- Of Indifference to the Divine call and claims ; together with a 


going after false teachers, and tampering with Spiritualism, and 
similar evils. 
SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Deut. viii. Psalm xlvi., xc., ciii, Isaiah lxi, 1 Johni, 


— 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1910. 


The Church Universal: The ‘*‘ One Body”’ of which Christ is the 
. Head. 


PRAISE for its past triumphs, its present opportunities, and 
its future glories. 


PRAYER for a true and general understanding of its special 
calling. 

For more marked separation from the spirit and ways of the 
world. 

For greater mutual love among its members. 

For an increase of spiritual knowledge, and clearer views of 
the Truth as revealed in Holy Scripture, and fidelity to the same. 

For a more absolute dependence upon the power of the Holy 
Ghost in all Church undertakings. 

For the greater consecration of wealth to the service of Christ. 

For the Evangelical Alliance in all its Branches, Membership, 
and Work. That its endeavours to keep ‘‘ the unity of the Spirit ’’ 
may find increasing acceptance among all Churches and in all coun- 
tries. 

SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Psalm cxxxiii, Matt. xvi. 13-28, Ephesians i. ; iv. 1-13. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5th, 1910. 
Nations, and Their Rulers. 


PRAYER for “‘ all that are in authority’’—Kings, Presidents, 
Parliaments, and Legislators. 

That peace and good-will may prevail among all governments 
and peoples. 

That international suspicions and jealousies may diminish. 

For all Judges and Magistrates : for the right administration of 
Laws and for just government in the fear of God. 

For soldiers, sailors, policemen, and other public servants. 

For the promotion of temperance in all lands. 

For the complete suppression of the Opium Traffic. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Psalm ii. ; lxv. ; cvii. 31-43. Jeremiah x. 1-16. Rev. ie 5-18. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1910. 
Foreign Missions. 


PRAISE for the spread of the Gospel, and the glad tidings of 
its glorious results in Heathen lands. | 

For the Student Volunteer and other Missionary movements. 

For growing interest in Medical Missionary work. 

For an increase of Native Evangelists in many parts. 


PRAYER that all Christians may realise their obligation to 
send the Gospel to every creature. | 
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That all Missionary Societies may be guided by the Holy 
Spirit : that more men and greater means may be forthcoming. 

That the progress of Mohammedanism may be stayed. 

For the opening of Thibet, Afghanistan, and Nepaul to Mission- 
oD, effort, and-for special blessing on the work of God in the Far 

ast. 

For Women’s work among Women. 

For all Native Pastors, Evangelists, and Teachers, and that 
their numbers may be multiplied. 

For all engaged in the translation and circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

SCRIPTURE READINGS. 

Psalm cxv. Isaiah xxv, ; xl. 1-11 and 25-31. Matthew ix. 36-38. Luke x, 1-20. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1910. 
Families, Educational Establishments, and the Young. 


PRAYER for a deeper sense of parental responsibility and for 
a revival of Family Prayer. 

For all Heads and ‘Tutors in Colleges and Schools. 

That all young believers may be kept from the ways of the 
world and the errors of ‘‘ modern thought.’’ 

That obedience to Parents and love of the Hime may increase. 

That a spiritual tone may prevail in all Sunday Schools, and 
that the teaching there given may be true to the Word of God. 

That blessing may rest upon all organisations working for the 
spiritual welfare of Young Men, Young Women, and Children. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Deut. vi. 1 Samuel iii, Psalm cxxviii, 2 Timothy iii. 12-17. Titus ii. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8th, rgr1o0. 
Home Missions and the Jews. 


PRAYER for all Evangelistic work in our cities, towns and 
villages. 

For every effort to reach the spiritually careless and indifferent ; 
that social difficulties hindering the spread of the Gospel may be 
removed. 

That more living and intelligent interest may be taken in the 
Jews and the work of God among them. 

_ That the vail may be removed from the eyes of many Israelites, 
and that all converts from Judaism may be kept steadfast in the 
Faith. 

For the return of the Lord Jesus, and for the near fulfilment 
of the promise ‘‘ All Israel shall be saved’’ (Romans xi). 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Matt. iv. 17-25. 1 Cor, i. 17-31. Isaiah Ixii, 1-12. 2 Cor. iii, 14-16, Rev. 
Xxii, 12-21. 
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Correspondence. 


MANDARIN N. T., UNION 
VERSION. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ Tur CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: It will, I am sure, 
be of interest to the whole 
missionary body to know that 
the following letter has been 
received from the Company of 
Translators engaged upon the 
Mandarin version of the Bible :— 

‘*You will be glad to know 
that at last we have finished 
our work on the Mandarin New 
Testament. During the summer 
we have carefully considered the 
various criticisms sent in from 
our brethren, and in addition 
have gone over the whole inde- 
pendently. The work of the 
translators is therefore ended, 
and we send it forth with earn- 
est prayer mingled with thanks- 
giving. May the divine blessing 
rest on it in its final form. 

We have also completed our 
translation of the Psalms. As 
you will see they conform in style 
to the New Testament, and no 
pains have been spared to pre- 
serve parallelisms and to secure 
a balance and rythm which will 
help to render them intelligible 
when read aloud to a congrega- 
tion.” 

‘The readers of the RECORDER 
will join with the committee in 
congratulating the translators on 
having thus come to the end of 
their long and devoted labours 
on the New Testament. The 
steady demand for the Union 
Version, and the favour with 
which this translation has been 
received throughout all the 
Mandarin-speaking provinces, is 
the best testimony to the value 
of the work to which so much 


time and thought have been 
given. May the translators all 
be spared in health and strength 
to crown their work by complet- 
ing the Old Testament. 

The alterations which have 
been made in the text of the 
New Testament, as issued in 
1907, number about 500, exclud- 
ing changes in punctuation, etc. 
In only a few passages do these 
changes make any appreciable 
difference to the translation. 

The corrected text is now 
being carefully copied for the 
press. New stereos will be made 
and the text will be printed in 
various types at as early a date 
as possible by the three Bible 
Societies, but the earliest edition 
with the corrected text is scarce- 
ly likely to be ready before the 
end of March next. 

The translation of Psalms will 
be put to press forthwith, and it 
will be issued in a separate form 
at an early date. An edition of 
the New Testament and Psalms, 
in one volume, will also be pub- 
lished. 

Yours very truly, 


G. H. BONDFIELD, 


Sec. Ex. Committee for Mandarin 
Translation. 


BACKING THE BOOK.”’ 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR S1R: I am writing to ask 
if in the editorial pages, or in 
the correspondence columns, you 
can set forth the best method of 
killing the pernicious system of 
‘*backing the book’’ in our 
Mission schools. I find myself 


with a small school under my 
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charge and a teacher who, 
though excellent in many ways, 
is wedded to this obsolete sys- 
tem, and who neither will be 
persuaded nor ordered in this 
matter. Of course it is the easiest 
method for him and involves the 
minimum of effort on his part. 
Unfortunately one is not able 
personally to put in sufficient 
time to control all the details 
of the school, as there is outside 
work demanding attention. 

If the Editorial Board or any 
reader of the RECORDER can sug- 
gest any effectual method of get- 
ting rid of this wretched fashion 
of learning, it will confer a great 
boon, not only on the writer, but 
probably on many others who 
are similarly situated. 


I enclose my card and remain, 
Yours truly, 
PERPLEXED. 


ARE VACATIONS OVERDONE ? 


To the Editor of - 
‘‘ THe CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: There is a tendency 
among us to consider everything 
a missionary does as done ‘‘ con- 
scientiously’’ and therefore be- 
yond question ; while, asa matter 
of fact, we can lay no claim to 
infallibility, either of judgment 
or conduct. 

Would it not be worth while 
for us to continue our considera- 
tion of the subject of summer 
vacations, with an open mind? 
If we have made mistakes in the 
past, we can correct them in the 
future. 

I have taken the pains to 
gather a few statistics, and am 
surprised at the result. I took 
all in one Mission, who went 
only for a vacation and whose 
date of leaving and returning to 
their stations I knew. The 


average was seventy-five days 
away. Deducting nineteen days 
for journey and _ conferences 
there still remains eight weeks 
clear holiday, Which is rather 
long for an average among per- 
fectly well people. 

I shall take up ‘‘ D.’s’’ points 
in order and reply to them. 

1. How long did the business 
men stay away from their work? 
I would add that what business 
men do in staying by their posts 
ouly shows what can be done, 
if necessary. But our question 
is not really very closely con- 
nected with theirs. It stands 
or falls independent of what 
they do. 

2. In my list all those, with- 
out exception, who were in 
China last summer were spend- 
ing a similar vacation at a 
similar place, and those not 


looking forward to furlough 


home are planning to do the 
same thing next year. 

3. I agree that summer is the 
natural time for holidays, anu 
people do better work for a little 
change occasionally; but vaca- 
tions, in my opinion, are being 
very much ‘‘ overdone.’’ Would 
it not be very much more busi- 
ness-like to get regular leave 
when, for any reason, a person 
has to be away more than a 
certain maximum time, which 
should be fixed by the govern- 
ing body ? 

4. Those going only for Mis- 
sion meetings were not included 
in this list. 

5. My figures included only 
men and unmarried women on 
salary. 

6. None ordered away by the 
doctor were included. 7 

7. Not one of these had a 
teacher with him or did literary 
work. 

8. A few do real work in 
vacation time at the resorts, but 
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many more failin this. Owing 
to the social demands, etc., upon 
one’s time, it is admitted to be 
a very difficult thing to do any 
solid work at such places. This 
is often frankly acknowledged. 

I do not say that these statis- 
tics are conclusive, but I advise 
all those who are interested in 
the subject to investigate for 
themselves and find out if the 
average vacation is not longer 
than is ordinarily supposed. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 


E. 


A CENSUS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: It is said that the 
Chinese government is attempt- 
ing once more to obtain a census 
of the Christian church, and 
has issued through the local 
officials a request to the mission- 
aries to give full returns of the 
names, status, property, etc., 
of all church members and 
adherents. I am unable to say 
whether there is a _ concerted 
demand for this information 
throughout the provinces, or 
whether it is the result of spare 
time hanging heavily on thehands 
of only a few officials. Anyhow 
it is wise to call attention to 
this fresh attempt to grip the 
church and obtain political 
control of that which is not a 
political organization. I trust that 
this publicity will lead to a full 
consideration of the matter and 
produce unity of action on the 
part of all to whom a request is 
or may be addressed. It would 
be too long to discuss in detail 
the attitude of the government to- 
wards the Christian community 
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in the past. It isa most interest- | 
ing and instructive lesson to 
trace the various efforts of the 
Chinese to obtain effective con- 
trol over the church, and true to 
its deep diplomacy the attempt 
has not always been made in 
the same way; the same inten- 
tion appears under different 
guises. Whether this desire 
springs from fear or jealousy it 
would be difficult to say; it is 
at any rate very evident that 
the old spirit of tyranny and 
fear of freedom is at the bottom 
of it. It would be vain to ex- 
pect the government to entertain 
the principles of toleration, and 
useless to enquire how far it is 
actuated by the impulses of re- 
ligious freedom. To all appear- 
ances such sentiments are alien 
to it at present. We can only 
conclude that it is dominated by 
great suspicion and that the feel- 
ing of national sovereignty, a 
feeling very proper in the right 
place, is, in the circumstances un- 
der consideration, playing havoc 
with correct action. 

What should be the attitude 
of the missionary in responding 
to these -‘friendly’’ advances 
for information and help? We 
might take precedents as a guide 
in finding an answer. I can 
only speak for myself. I recall 
two instances when a like request 
was made. One was immediate- 
ly before the Boxer outbreak. 
The local magistrate conveyed 
the official message in full official 
style. The reply was made that 
the church was not a political 
institution, and therefore had no 
need of official recognition. An- 
other request was made after 
the Boxer trouble and the sub- 
sequent settlement. The names 
of the Christians and the num- 
ber of the church members were 
demanded, to which the reply 
was made that as the church 
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was only a brotherhood for 
spiritual edification there was no 
need to give official cognizance 
to the members, and it was use- 
less to give the number of Chris- 
tians in the various districts, as 


the number constantly varied. 


To the request that the mission- 
aries should state their own names 
and the value of the houses 
and personal property, the names 
were given, and the magistrate 
was invited to put any value he 
liked on the buildings, as they 
were always open for his inspec- 
tion, but as to personal property 
it was pointed out that his 
honour was exceeding the limits 
of courtesy and law. A British 
minister supported the legitimacy 
of these views and, I think, they 
will be found to be consistent 
. with justice and Chinese practice 
and law, in so far as the Chinese 
are governed by practice and law. 

Apparently the present de- 
mand is more detailed than those 
of past years. Not only do they 
want information about the 
Christians, as stated previously, 
but they wan. to pry into the 
expenditure of mission money, 
such as the amount spent on 
hospitals and education. I trust 
that missionaries will deal 
carefully with -this question. 
Tet all legitimate information 
concerning his own life and posi- 
tion be given. But from every 
point of view he should be very 
careful in the information he 
supplies concerning the native 
Christians. In the first place 
they are only associated for 
spiritual edification and need 
not the ownership of the state; 
in the next place the missionary 
has no moral right to supply 
information on private posses- 
sions. It is more than likely that 
he is ignorant of the value of 
the private property of some, 
and though he knows that most 


of them have none, yet he has 
no right to tell the official so. 
The matter is entirely outside 
the jurisdiction of both magis- 
trate and missionary. Further, 
discretion and dignity should 
warn us against complying with 
the request, and if any response 
be made, let there be heard a 
unanimous call for religious 
freedom. This is the only rea- 
sonable response. Of course 
there follows a corollary of much 
consequence, and that is, that the 
church has nothing to do with 
lawsuits. 


Respectfully, 
Evan MORGAN. 


MISSIONS AND EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Those interested in 
the higher education of the 
Chinese, who have considered 
Mr. Bitton’s paper in the Octo- 
ber RECORDER, probably endorse 
most of his criticisms of our 
present defective educational 
system and agree with him 
that the power and duty of in- 
troducing a better state of things 
rests with the missionary socie- 
ties. There are a few points, 
however, which require further 
elucidation before missionaries 
collectively can reach the clear 
and common understanding that 
will pave the way for a perma- 
nent and satisfactory educational 
system. 

First, there is the baffling prob- 
lem of how to combine in right 
proportion religious with secular 
education, a problem which meets 
us everywhere, but which in the 
mission field presents itself in a 
peculiar form. On the one hand, 
owing to the very large number 
of students desiring to enter 
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mission schools and colleges, 
there is the danger of an undue 
amount of our energies and 
resources being spent on educa- 
tion, to the impoverishment of 
the evangelistic and other forms 
of Christian work. On the other 
hand, there is the danger, no 
less real and pressing, that 
missionaries with high educa- 
tional ideals, harassed by the 
difficulty of manning and equip- 
ping mission institutions to their 
own satisfaction, may be tempted 
to relinquish the higher educa- 
tion of the Chinese to the first 
strong university which estab- 
lishes itself in their neighbor- 
hood, even though it be avowed- 
ly neutral in matters of religion, 
and thus sacrifice one of the 
great means of winning to Christ 
the choicest of the youth of 
China. Only a few months ago 
the representative of a great 
foreign university, after dismiss- 
ing somewhat contemptuously 
all that is now being done to 
educate the Chinese, told us that 
what the students here needed 
was to be trained to habits of 
careful and accurate thinking 
and observation ; it was a mis- 
take to distract them with hu- 
man opinions, religious or other- 
wise, which did not rest on 
verifiable scientific facts; they 
should be led to the cold, serene 
altitudes of pure scientific truth, 
far above the lowlands where 
dwell the benighted and con- 
tentious defenders of supersti- 
tions and outworn theories. He 
was strongly opposed to the 
propagandism of the Christian 
religion in a university, even in 
a heathen land, or, to be more 
polite, in a non-Christian land, 
though he conceded that Chris- 
tianity might be properly brought 
before the students in the course 
of the comparative study of the 
religions of the world. This 
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educationist, not being connected 
with any missionary organisa- 
tion, is free to hold and express 
whatever opinions he pleases 
and to use his influence to estab- 
lish here a university after his 
own mind. And right here, to 
prevent misapprehension, . we 
affirm that missionaries are gen- 
erous and broad-minded enough 
to welcome an institution of this « 
kind and to wish it success. 
But at this critical juncture in 
the history of the Chinese, when 
everywhere things are being 
shaken and removed in order 
that the things which cannot be 
shaken may remain, are we 
quite faithful to the cause we 
have at heart, are we truly re- 
presenting the home churches, 
in abandoning the higher educa- 
tion of our students to institu- 
tions which have no warm sym- 
pathy with missionary enter- 
prise ? Will the careful, com- 
parative study of the religions 
of the world, under the guidance 
of instructors who are coldly 
impartial, fill the students with 
moral enthusiasm, or make them 
the devoted adherents of any 
great cause? Where will those 
who havé drifted away from the 
moorings of the old, familiar 
faiths find new spiritual purpose 
and strength? A student edu- 
cated for the navy, is well ground- 
ed in mathematics, astronomy, 


' etce., is compelled to be a close 


observer of nature and all her 
ways and, after all, for want of 
religious training, he may be a 
pirate or smuggler. Captain 
Kidd was doubtless able to give 
points in the art of navigation 
to many a better man. We 
cannot admit that the teaching 
of pure science alone will save 
either the individual or the 
nation. It may be urged that 
the establishment of missionary 
hostels in connection with a 
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secular university would supply 
the religious deficiency. It 
would, to some extent, but there 
‘would still remain the different 
atmosphere of the university to 
contend with its neutral if not 
hostile spirit. Other things being 
equal—a very important qualifi- 
cation—from our point of view, an 
out and out Christian university 
is surely far preferable. If this 
be so, missionary societies should 
cling tenaciously to their schools 
and colleges; nothing can take 
their place as centres of religious 
instruction and training. 7 

In the next place, ca va sans 
dire, all will agree that mission 
institutions should be able to 
offer a scientific education equal 
to that obtainable in secular in- 
stitutions of the same class, so 
that their certificates, diplomas, 
and degrees should be regarded 
everywhere with the same re- 
spect and confidence. The sight, 
actual or perspective, of weak, 
struggling universities confer- 
ring degrees, perhaps even honor- 
ary degrees, cannat gladden the 
hearts of those who discern the 
signs of the times. In the com- 
ing struggle for educational ex- 
istence these weaklings are 
bound to be absorbed by stronger 
institutions, or else go under 
without leaving a ripple on the 
surface. Neither the conferrers 
nor the conferees will then be 
able to regard with pride the 
diplomas of these defunct institu- 
tions. If we take the highest 
ground, ought not all examina- 
tions for degrees to be under the 
effective control of independent 
supervisers not directly connect- 
ed with the examining body? 
There is no unpleasant imputa- 
tion in this remark, for the day 
has gone by when those in posi- 
tions of public trust can resent 
criticism and claim exemption 
from supervision on the strength 
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of their fair inténtions and good 
namie. 

In this connection, so that 
every possible difficulty shall be 
squarely faced, we venture to 
raise the question, which might 
well be asked by an educated 
and patriotic Chinese: By what 
right or law do foreign institu- 
tions exercise this power of grant- 
ing degrees. in territory strictly 
Chinese? The English are clear- 
ly within their rights in found- 
ing a university in Hongkong 
and empowering it to grant 
degrees, because Hongkong be- 
longs to them, and the Germans 
may do the same in Tsingtau 
for a similar reason. Possibly, 
also, the laws and privileges 
of extra-territoriality may be 
stretched to cover institutions in 
foreign concessions. Elsewhere 
in China can such powers right- 
fully be exercised? For ex- 
ample, it is expected that a uni- 
versity will be founded soon in 
China under the auspices of the 
universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; whence will it derive its 
power to confer degrees? Nei- 
ther of the parent universities 
can grant the power, and so far 
as we know there is no precedent 
showing that the British govern- 
ment ever charters a university 
outside its own dominions. 
Hence it must either constitute 
itself a university and thus 
create a precedent which may be 
cited later to justify the forma- 
tion of a very much weaker in- 
stitution, or else work under the 
charter of some other university 
of different nationality. Is either 
course quite satisfactory ? 

This point will be rendered 
clearer if we consider the legal 
position of medical schools. No 
American university can found 
a medical school in England and 
confer degrees enabling the 
holders to practise as physicians 
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and surgeons in that country, 
nor can an English wniversity, 
even the most ancient and honor- 
able, open a medical school in 
the United States and confer 
degrees without complying with 
the State laws. The English- 
man may think his institutions 
vastly superior to any in the 
States, but that does not alter 
the law. It is the same in al- 
most every civilised country ; 
each controls its own educational 
system and does not tolerate the 
intrusion of alien, independent 
degree-conferring institutions. 
It is true, conditions are different 
in China, but it isa nice question 
whether advantage ought to be 
taken of her weakness and back- 
wardness in education to assume 
powers for her good which, in 
any event, can only be wielded 
for a short time. From this 
point of view, it does seem as 
if universities, missionary and 
otherwise, should refrain from 
granting degrees, unless their 
authority to do so is quite un- 
impeachable. We confess this 
is a counsel of perfection not 
likely to be followed, for it is 
somewhat in the nature of New- 
man’s pleasant intimation to his 
ecclesiastical superiors that he 
‘‘could not wish them a more 
blessed termination of their 
course than the spoiling of their 
goods, and martyrdom.’’ 

But we need not stand still in 
educational matters waiting for 
the Chinese government to ad- 
vance. As we have already 
urged, let missionary institutions 
continue to develop along their 
own lines, giving a sound scien- 
tific education to the students 
and at the same time laboring 
earnestly to bring them into the 
kingdom of God. Next, let 
there be a Central Board of 
Education, at first perhaps for 
the Yangtze Valley only, which 
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shall represent all the colleges — 
and universities from Shanghai 
to the borders of Thibet, with 
power to add outsiders, Chinese 
or foreign, to their number ; let it 
be understood and made obliga- 
tory that, reasonable allowance 
being made for difference of 
nationality, as far as possible, 
education in China shall be raised 
to the level of the educational 
standards of Europe and Amer- 
ica; delegate to this Board the 
power to regulate the whole 
system of education from the 
day-school to the university, 
including within the scheme the 
faculties of science, arts, law, 
medicine, theology, engineering, 
etc.; let it hold all the final uni- 
versity examinations and let its 
certificate (until the day when 
it has obtained power from the 
Chinese authorities to grant full 
degrees) be the equivlent of 
existing university degrees. 
Eventually the Board might 
reach the high status of the 
London University, which has 
its ‘‘ Academic Department ” for 
the organisation and control of 
higher education in its various 
constituent colleges, and its 
‘* External Department ’”’ for the 
examination and conferring of 


degrees upon students through- 


out thecountry. The certificate 
of such a thoroughly representa- 
tive, strong, impartial Board, 
would surely be valued highly 
by the Chinese, especially if -its 
possession could, be indicated by 
a few initials after the name of 
the holder. 

The expenses of the Board, 
which need not be large, could | 
be met by an annual assessment 
of the constituent colleges. The 
examinations could be held in 
an important centre, or the ex- 
aminers could travel and hold 
local examinations. If the stu- 
dents have to travel, so much 
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the better ; they will prize the 
degrees the more highly and 
will partially realise what their 
fathers went through before 
them to obtain Chinese degrees. 

The advantages of such a 
scheme are the following :-— 

(1). It would establish and 
maintain a high and uniform 
standard of education through- 
out the whole district. 

(2). It would weed out hope- 
lessly weak institutions, which 
would perish for want of success- 
ful students. 

(3). Its certificate or degree 
would command universal re- 
spect. 

- (4). It would retain in the 
hands of the missionaries the 
higher education of the Chinese, 
‘with its unrivalled opportunities 
for bringing students under 
Christian influences. 

(5). Chinese schools and col- 
leges could be easily drawn into 
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the system and\ quickly lifted to 
a higher state of efficiency. 

(6). It would furnish the Chi- 
nese authorities with a sound, 
practical model for their own 
educational Boards. 

(7). It would enable mission- 
ary institutions to codperate with 
secular universities. 

(8). It would advance the 
cause of mission unity. 

Perhaps the scheme is faulty 
in conception and not easy to 
carry into effect. What better 
scheme can be proposed? for we 
must soon set our house in 
order. We are facing a serious 
and peculiar problem, and in the 
solving of such problems, as 
Hippocrates long ago observed, 
‘fexperience is fallacious and 
judgment difficult.’’ Discussion 
is in order. In the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety. 


PHYSICUS. 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
IN JAPAN.’’ 


Attention should be directed 
to the seventh annual issue of 
‘*The Christian Movement in 
Japan,’’ a volume of 614 pages, 
published at the Methodist 
Press, Tokyo. The appearance 
of this summary has become an 
important feature of mission 
work in Japan until it has be- 
come altogether indispensable. 
In the absence of Dr. D. C. 
Greene, its editor, the two last 
issues have been undertaken by 


the capable hands of Prof. E. 
W. Clement and Mr. Galen M. 
Fisher, of the Y. M. C. A. 
The general survey of political 
and general conditions is of very 
great value and absolutely 
necessary to a comprehension of 
what follows. The book is 
divided into XXV_ chapters, 
covering a survey of every 
important religious movement 
in Japan, and in subsequent 
issues Korea is to be included. 
There are also XIX appendices, 
a supplement bringing wnews 
down to date ; 21 pages of care- 
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fully compiled missionary statis- 
tics; a complete miissionary 
directory (with correct addresses) 
for Japan (including Formosa) 
and Korea ; a list of towns with 
the various missionaries in each ; 
a directory of Christian schools 
and another of Christian pe- 
rivdicals, as well as of charit- 
able institutions, with a good 
index. This volume is sold for 
the phenomena! price of seventy 
sen (Y.0.70), and ought to be 
generally read in China. The 
first five issues have lately been 
republished in one volume, and 
should find a place in every 
missionary library. Such a 
volume as this ought to be 
issued annually in China, and 
in the eud would probably be 
worth more than it might cost 
in time and labor of prepara- 
tion. 

It is understood that the 
volume for next year will be 
largely a jubilee issue, giving 
the proceedings and papers of 
the recent semi-centennial con- 
ference. The preparation of 
this number had been entrusted 
to Dr. Greene, the pioneer in 
this important service to mission 


history. 
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Girls’ Reader, Nos. 9 and 10, by Mr. 
Wang Hang-tong. Presbyterian 
Mission Press. 20 cents per Vol. 


These are the two last vol- 
umes of this series of girls’ 
readers. Mr. Wang Hang-tong’s 
books are too well known to 
need commendation. They com- 
mand a ready sale and are 
widely used; this constitutes 
the best possible recommenda- 
tion. 

These two volumes consist of 
a series of reading lessons on 
various subjects. Every lesson 
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contains useful information, and — 
many are anecdotes with a 


moral significance. A tendency 
to exaggeration in the statement 
of facts is observable in some of 
the subjects. In the lesson on 
‘* Pearls’’ it is said that eight 
to twelve jewels are found in 
each shell; the large ones being 
as big as walnuts, the small ones 
as large as cherries. The pearl 
merchant who found himself 
in possession of pearls as large 
as this, would reckon himself 
fortunate. Again, in the chap- 
ter which relates to the work of 
Florence Nightingale it is stated 
that before she went to the 
Crimea to take charge of the 
hospitals sixty per cent. of the 
wounded died, but that after- 
wards only one per cent. suc- 
cumbed. The reduction in the 
number of deaths could scarcely — 
have been as great as this. 

Chinese girls have a cause of 
grievance against Mr. Wang. 
In his earnest pleading against 
the evil practice of foot-binding 
he says: ‘‘ Men, if their shoes are 
somewhat small and pinch their 
feet, can scarcely endure it; how 
much greater a thing is it that 
girls have their foot-long-feet 
FR z SE compressed to less 
than half its natural size? If 
the Chinese woman’s foot was 
as long as Mr. Wang says it is 
there might almost be an excuse 
for binding it; as a matter of 
fact foreigners often remark how 
small and neat are the natural 
hands and feet of Chinese 
women. But Mr. Wang’s com- 
patriots will probably under- 
stand that he is here using a 
neat literary phrase rather than 
stating an actual fact. Mr. 
Wang’s books deserve the 
success they have achieved, and 
these two volumes mark the 
completion of a good work well 
done. 
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Bible Atlas in Chinese. (Size 11 ins. 
by 8 ins.). British and Foreign 
_ Bible Society, Shanghai. Price 
25 cents, 


This atlas contains the well- 
knowu maps issued by the Bible 
Society, which have been re- 
drawn for this book by the Rev. 
A. Miller, C. I. M. The work- 
manship is really good and the 
maps are artistic and accurate. 
The Chinese are readily inter- 
ested in maps, and this atlas 
might furnish many a mission- 
ary with a profitable subject of 


study for his Bible class. Those 


who have never tried anything 
of this kind would be surprised 
to see how interested even 
illiterate Chinese become and 
_ what an important aid to under- 
Standing the Scriptures a lesson 
in geography may be. To the 
ordinary Christian or inquirer 


who has not passed through a . 


mission school the most element- 
ary principles of map-making 
need explanation: the use of 
the scale for instance ; the com- 
parative size of the country 
depicted on the map and the 
province or prefecture in which 
he lives; how hills determine 
the configuration ot the country 
and the direction of the flow of 
rivers; that towns spring up 
on the banks and cities at the 
confluence or at the mouths of 
rivers. This can be pointed out 

the ,map and illustrated by 


on 
familiaf local allusions. In study- 
ing the map of Judza, Jerusa- 

may be taken as a central 


point, and it may be indicated 
how far a well-known place—say 
Jericho—was from the capital ; 

the kind of road by which it 
was reached, the importance of 
its site and the reason why it 
was rebuilt after having been 
destroyed by Joshua in spite of 
the curse which was denounced, 
and did actually fall, on him 
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who dared to raise it from its 
ruins. The various allusions to 
the city in Scripture may be 
looked up, and the class will 
acquire a surprising amount of 
Scripture knowledge without 
apparent effort. 

Perhaps one day the Bible 
Society will issue a few sheets 
of letterpress explanatory of the 
maps. These would be of the 
greatest possible use to our 
Chinese brethren. 


Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles (20 cents) ard Romans 
and I and II Corinthians (25 cents) 
XxX #, by A. J. H. Moule, Chinese 
Tract Society. 


These two vols., by Mr. Moule, 
will be welcomed by all engaged 
in Bible teaching, either in Bible 
schools and colleges or in ordi- 
nary classes in théir stations. 
The Chinese Tract Society is to 
be congratulated on producing 
a well-printed volume at so low a 
price, which should secure for 
it a good circulation. The lan- 
guage and method of treatment 
are uniform in both vols. The 
commentator has not burdened 
his book with references to con- 
temporary history, customs, etc., 
but has given a concise comment 
on nearly every verse, with a 
goodly number of references to 
the Old Testament and other 
books in the New. Chapter and 
verse are given; this will aid 
the student very much in his 
studies. 


A Scripture Catechism (# #) 1%), 
by Rev. P. F. Price and Rev. 
Chen. Chinese Tract Society. Price 
1o cents. 


Six chapters of this useful 
little book are said ‘‘ to be based 
on an excellent series of graded 
catechisms prepared by Rev. 
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Jas. A. Worden, D.D., secretary 
of Sabbath Schools, and publish- 
ed by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication of Philadel- 
phia.’’ To these, four chapters 


are added, making in all ten . 


divisions and 420 questions and 
answers. | 

The writer states that ‘‘ the 
catechism is intended to be: 
(1) A systematic summing up 
of Scripture history already more 
or less familiar, and (2) An 
orderly setting for further and 
more efficient study of the Bible 
on the part of Chinese Chris- 
tians.”’ 

There are nine illustrations and 
two maps. The illustrations 
would have been much clearer 
if white paper, such as used for 
the maps, had been used ; still 
they will add interest to the 
book, as they are. 

The questions and answers 
are printed in bold type on 
oe paper in a shape convenient 
or study. The style is some- 
what of a mixture between easy 
and In some places 
the translators have tried to be 
too literal, and there is a lack of 
smoothness in some of the sen- 


tences. For instance, page 1. 
REF PA BA 


is not quite as clear as it might 
be; the same applies to the 
answer to 

rather implies that Adam, when 
he was created, was placed on a 
stool or stage from which, when 
he sinned, he fell down ! 

These few slips on the part 
of the translators, however, are 
not serious,and will not, we trust, 
prevent the book having a use- 
ful career and a wide circulation. 


V. 
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WHERE MEDICAL MISSIONS FAIL, 
By Harold Balme, F.R.C.S., of 
Taiyuenfu, Shensi. A brochure of 
24 pp-, in English, not illustrated. 
Copies of the leaflet may be ob- 
tained, price 1d., from Dr. Maxwell, 
44 Highbury Park, London, N., 
or from Dr. Fletcher Moorshead, 
B. M. S., 19 Furnival Street, Hol- 
born, London, E. C. 


The brochure has a hearty 
prefatory endorsement by Drs. 
Maxwell and Moorshead. One 
may gather that it is addressed 
to any and all interested in 
medical missions, both at home 
and on the field. It bears the 
stamp of sincerity and earnest- 
ness and expresses the yearn- 
ing which is in the hearts of so 
many of us that the medical 
work which we are doing in the 
name of Jesus Christ and the 
opportunities which it creates 
for Christian influence, might be 
made to bear more abundant 
fruit than they do at present. 

Attention is first called to the 
extreme costliness of medical 
missions, as compared with all 
other forms of missionary acti- 
vity, and the question is raised, 
Is it worth while to make such 
an outlay of money and time 
and strength ? The source of 
failure is then pointed out, first, 
in the wards, in which Dr. 
Balme says may daily be found 
the finest congregations that a 
missionary could ever hope for. 
Men from all parts of the 
country, new to the Gospel ; 
men with plenty, of leisure to 
listen and free from distractions ; 
and, best of all, men who have 
already begun to respond in 
some little way to the kindness 
they have received. The argu- 
ment here is that the doctor 
finds his time wholly taken up 
with the detail of his medical 
work and cannot more than 


perfunctorily embrace the spirit- 
ual opportunity. 
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The second source of failure 
is in the villages. Hospital 
patients come from far and wide, 
and with more or less instruction 
return to their homes, creating 
there perhaps a certain desire 
for further instruction and a 
possibility of successful evange- 
lization. In the vast majority 
of cases the patient is never 
followed up. 

Several suggestions are made 
with regard to overcoming the 
failure. One is to ‘‘cut down 
the work and refuse to see 
them ’’ (the patients). As the 
doctor says, the door of charity 
is hard to open, but it is also 
hard to shut. We are entirely 
in accord with the writer in 
this. It is incompatible with 
the spirit of the true physician 
to refuse to give relief from 
suffering to one man because 
he would like to go and talk 
Christianity to some other man. 
There is not any man worth his 
salt who would even think the 
question over, let alone hesi- 
tate about it. The suggested 
remedy, as Dr. Balme makes 
plain, is utterly futile. Two 
practical suggestions, however, 
are made, which we can endorse 
with all our heart and soul: 
first, larger medical mission- 
ary staffs to relieve the terrible 
tension and anxiety and give 
opportunity for that very com- 
parative leisure which makes a 
medical man free to be a Chris- 
tian both in word as well as in 
deed. And, second, the appoint- 
ment to every hospital uf a non- 
medical missionary, a foreigner, 
where possible; aud under all 
circumstances one or more native 
Christian workers. 

The paper is a thoughtful one 
and will find an echo in many 
of our hearts. Of course we see 
the wasted opportunity, and as 
medical men we are unable 
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to make adequate use thereof. 
But the reviewer feels that it 
is not fair to themselves that 
medical missionaries should take 
this burden upon their con- 
science. We are medical mis- 
siouaries, we take it, because we 
have medical talents. Our busi- 
ness is to make those talents pro- 
fitable. If we had other talents, 
we might be school teachers, or 
evangelists, but we haven’t. 
We give what talents we have in 
Christ’s service. What we have 
not will not be expected of us. 
It is the responsibility of the 
church to make use of the op- 
portunities which our medical 
work provides ; our business is, 
as Christian physicians, to do 
our medical work in the spirit 
of Christ, with all professional 
zeal and devotion, and to beware 
not to bury the one talent that 
we have while worrying about 
the talents that we have not. 


W. H. J. 


Ja Tung Pao. Weekly. Issued by 
The Christian Literature Society. 
$3.00 per annum. 

The latest number of the 7a 
Tung Pao, of forty pages within 
pale blue-green covers, contains 
as usual a photo frontispiece, 
articles, notes, and translations. 
The frontispiece is Three Gene- 
rations of Royalty (the King and 
Queen of England, and a family 
group). -The articles are :— 

The International Association of 


Journalists. Editor. 
Armawents and Pacific Ideals, Edi- 


tor. 
The Maharajah of Durbangha on 


Five Great Religions. 

Religious Values and Social Prog- 
ress (Tenney). I. E. Morgan. 

The Bonds between East and West. 
J. Sadler. 

In the first leader there is an 
account of the formation of this 
International Association fifteen 


years ago, of its meeting in Ber- 
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lin last year, and of the recent 
gatherings in London; opening 
remarks of Lord Burnham, of 
Herr Singer, and iz extenso the 
speech of Sir Edward Grey, and 
then remarks on the points mak- 
ing for international harmony. 
In the second article statistics 
are given of the cost of the eight 


greater navies of the world and 


reference to the cost of the ar- 
mies ; disarmament by any one 
power is shown to be out of the 
question till all agree, but world- 
federation may be taken as a 
working ideal; then a translation 
of the International Anthem :— 
God make the world one State, 
All nations, small and great, 
One civic whole! 
Self-ruled each people be, 
All peoples linked and free, 
Glorious in unity 
From pole to pole! etc. 


The third article contains a 
summary of the best points of 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Is- 


lam, Hinduism, and, fullest of 
all, Christianity—a fair presenta- 
tion of its essentials, especially 
as concerns the person and work 
of Christ. 

The translations are from four 
standard books :— 


‘* Outlines of Comparative Politics,’’ 
by B. E. Hammond, university lec- 
turer in history. Concluding sum- 
mary. 

‘Lectures on Teaching,’’ by Sir 
Joshua Fitch. Book work, with one 
of the dialogues of Plato given to 
illustrate the uses and abuses of book- 
learning. 

‘* Romance of Medicine,’’ by Dr. R. 
C. Macfie. The discovery of chloro- 
form, told in a spirited fashion. 

‘‘History of India,” by E. W. 
Thompson, M.A., the latest text-hook 
for colleges in India. Useful in China 
to give the facts instead of some spite- 
ful fictions concerning a neigh!.our- 
ing country and to produce a better 
understanding of the races of India 
themselves. 


And lastly, Imperial Edicts, 
selected telegrams of foreign and 
native news arranged in subjects. 
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A New Map of China, with Index. — 
Prepared a the China Inland Mis- 
sion. London. Size 3’x3' 6. Cloth. 
Mounted on rollers. Price $12.00. 
May be had at the Presbyterian 
Mission Press. 

The China Inland Mission are 
again to the fore with a care- 
fully prepared and well-executed 
map of China, including French 
Indo-China and part of Bur-. 
mah, showing all the Protes- 
tant missionary stations marked 
in red, railroads opened and. 
in progress, canals, telegraph 
Stations, heights of mountains, 
etc., and accompanied by an 
Index to every name on the map, 
showing some 7,000 names and 
all based on the most recent 
surveys which were available. 
The Romanization of the names 
in the Index is that adopted by 
the Chinese Imperial Post Office 
which, while not all that could 
be desired, is probably the best 
that could be used under the 
circumstances. The geogra- 
phical editing has been under 
the superintendence of Mr. John 
Bolton, of Mr. -Edward Stan- 
ford’s firm. 

It is an inspiration to the 
missionary simply to run the 
eye over the map and note the 
number of missionary stations 
and how they are _ scattered 
over nearly all the empire. The 
number of railroads and the 
distances which they extend, 
will probably come as a surprise 
to many. No more convincing 
exhibit could be made of the 
wonderful change which . has 
come over this great land within 
the past few years than that 
which this map presents. The 
thanks of the whole missionary 
body and of all who are interest- 
ed in China are due to the China 
Inland Mission for this their 
latest contribution to the better 
understanding of this great mis- 
sionary field. 
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THE LIFE OF GEORGE 
GRENFELL. 


The ‘‘ Life of George Gren- 
fell’’ * is perhaps the best intro- 
duction we can have to mission 
work on the Congo. He was 
a man of wide sympathies, of 
dash and courage, an intrepid 
explorer, showing many of the 
qualities of Livingstone. He 
was much influenced by the 
great explorer of Central Africa. 
The two lie buried each in his 
own explored territory. 

A Cornish man by birth, his 
spiritual life became truly awake 
while he attended Heneage St. 
Baptist Chapel, Birmingham. 
He acknowledged the spiritual 
help he received from two men 
in different spheres of life : onea 
porter, the other a schoolmaster. 

In early life he entered a firm 
of merchants, and came in con- 
tact with iron and steel, the 
elements of which seem to have 
entered into his own fibre. For 
while he was intensely human, 
kindly and genial, he had the 
toughness of iron and the elasti- 
city of steel, or as he himself 
says of Saker; he was “steel 

charged with magnetism.’’ 
His mind was. absorbed in 
spiritual things. He became 
active in foreign mission propa- 
gandism, and we find him soon a 
student’ in the Baptist College, 
Bristol. 

In 1874 Grenfell was accepted 
for the Cameroons. His first 
visit to unkuown territory was 
to spy out the land. With his 
powers of observation he was 
peculiarly well fitted to do this. 

On his return he married, or 
as he says of another: went 
**double in’’. Death claimed his 
wife twelve months after their 
arrival in Africa. One wonders 


— Tract Society, pub- 
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at the lack of ‘precaution taken 
against the irritating and deadly 
mosquito. Evidently mosquito 
netting was never resorted to, 
so that these poison-laden crea- 
tures had their own way with 
sleepers. A Congo mission was 
long ago begun by the Jesuits. 
They, in their usual way, used 
all their ingenuity to make 
Grenfell’s work fruitless. From 
Rome a Pope’s bull was issued to 
the effect that ‘‘the movements 
of the heretics are to be followed 
up and their efforts harassed 
and destroyed.’’ (This proce- 
dure is not unknown to the pre- 
sent writer. Quite recently the 
French priests in Gan-jou-foo, 
Kiangsi, have done all in their 
power to prevent us establishing 
Mission work among the Hak- 
kas in Kiangsi). Grenfell’s suc- 
cess in pioneer work rendered it 
necessary for his church to send 
missionaries. One after another 
goes to him, to be struck down 
The breech is filled 
to be broken in upon again. So 
that, as one reads on, the reader 
wonders ‘ will the next succumb 
or have a charmed life to resist 
that awful death-telling fever 
on the Congo.’ A boat is re- 
garded as a necessity, and this is 
supplied and is named /eace. 
On the feace Grenfell takes 
long journeys into the interior. 
It is during these long trying ex- 
perieuces that the perseverance 
and pluck of the explorer are 
revealed and win the gratitude 
of the civilized world. He was 
his own engineer, and one can- 
not but admire this lonely man, 
as he not only performs feats 
of navigation, but is able to take 
observations, noting down the 
position, latitude and longi- 
tude, of every place he comes to, 
His boat is seventy feet long and 
carries four tons with a draught 
of twelve inches, 
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Of the methods of work pur- 
sued we do not gather much. At- 
tention was given to the youth, 
and the more promising ones 
were chosen for special training. 
The Belgian missionaries, on the 
other hand, ‘‘secured a large 
number of children and tried to 
transform the whole lot into a 
new and separate community.’’ 
Grenfell came under the notice 
of the King of the Belgians. 
Until near the close of his work 
he was under the impression 
that the Belgians meant well for 
the people of the Congo. The 
king invited him to his palace 
during a visit Grenfell paid to 
Brussels. He was given an au- 
dience and was decorated and 
was asked to lead ahead a 
delimitation commission sent to 
fix a boundary between them 
and the Portuguese. This he 


- accomplished at great risk and 


trial. In many of his long 
exploring journeys his brave 
wife accompanied him. We 
hear less of this his second 
wife than we could wish. 
She, like himself, must have en- 
dured great hardships. Oppo- 
sition at length was instituted 
against the Baptist and other 
Protestant Missions working in 
the Congo state. We gather 
that Belgian officialdom, abetted 
by the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sions, did all they could to thwart 
their work. Permission was 
given to Roman Catholics to 
found centres where they pleas- 
ed. This privilege was denied 
Grenfell and his Mission. In a 
trite phrase Mr. Grenfell hits it 
off: ‘* Evangelical Christianity 
does not breed the dumb cattle 
beloved of officialdom.’’ The 
aim of the alliance between Bel- 
gian officialdom and the Jesuits 
was to make the life of Protes- 
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tant missionaries unbearable and» 
thus drive them out of the coun- 
try. In this they did not suc- 
ceed. But the missionaries were 
hindered from going farther 
afield. Grenfell did all in his 
power to secure a foothold and 
premises in the places which he 
visited and worked at. It was 
to a town a little beyond the 
confluence of the Aruwimi, 
called Yalemba, that he took 
his last long journey. His wife 
was not with him. He was 
accompanied by a few faithful 
boys, who loved their Tata and 
would lay down their life for 
him. Fever set in and gradu- 
ally weakened him. He got on 
his homeward journey as far as 
Bopoto. There the strenuous 
life closed. 

Mr. Hawke has done his work 
faithfully. He allows his subject 
to tell his own tale. Perhaps 
he errs somewhat in suppressing 
too much of what would interest 
readers. He might have explain- 
ed more fully the customs of the 
people, e.g., ceremony of blood 
brotherhood, etc. There is lack- 
ing too a sense of “ime and dis- 
fance. But the book is readable. 
Our appreciation of the mission- 
ary explorer grows until he be- 
comes to usa hero worthy of a 
place in Livingstone’s gallery. 


M.C. M. 
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A Class Book of Physics. By R. A. 
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Missionary News. 


St. John’s University, Shanghai. 


Our frontispiece gives a faint 
idea of the beautiful grounds 
and buildings of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Jessfield, Shanghai. 
Since the foundation of St. 
John’s College by Bishop Sche- 
reschewsky in 1879, its growth 
in prosperity and usefulness has 
had no check. In 1892 the 
original college building was re- 
placed by the present large, sub- 
stantial quadrangle, of which the 
cornerstone was laid in 1894 by 
Bishop Graves. The stone used 
was the one serving the same 
purpose in the old building and 
is a connecting link between 

st and present. The interest 
of the Chinese in enlightened 
education has been so great that 
they have given substantially 
towards the various buildings 
since erected—the Science Hall, 
Yen Hall, Alumni Hall, Low 
Library, and Mann Hall. The 
list of students, past and present, 
is far more interesting reading 
than strings of names usually 
prove, as we note among them 
~men of present and increasing 
usefulness to their nation. 


Scandinavian Alliance Mission, 
Hsi-an-fu, Shensi. 
(See Illustration). 


Mr. J. C. Jensen, of Scandina- 
vian Alliance Mission (asso- 
ciated with the China Inland Mis- 
sion), writes of the success of 
their seminary, which has been in 
working order since February, 
1907, and now rejoices in some 
forty students. The plan of the 


seminary was laid before 1goo, 
but was interrupted by the Box- 
er outbreak, and not until Direc- 


tor F. ins visited the mis- 
sion at its annual conference in 
1904 were further steps taken. 
Then within a year the main 
hall was built, and other build- 
ings followed each year, so that 
now accommodation is provided 
for forty students and their 
teachers. Rev. O. Bengtsson is 
the principal, and the course of 
study covers three years, taking 
in the usual branches of a simi- 
lar school at home ; special stress 
being laid on Bible study. The 
students are drawn from the 
primary schools of the Mission 
at different stations, and are 
admitted on recommendation of 
the missionary in charge, pro- 
vided their previous education 
comes up to the requirements of 
the seminary. 

Provincial Federation Councils. 


We are asked by the secretary 
of the Executive of the Federa- 
tion Committee to request that 
the secretaries of the various 
provincial councils will send in 
to him, as soon as possible, a list 
of all the officers. The names of 
the Chinese secretaries and their 
addresses are particularly request- 
ed. It is hoped to keepa register 
of these provincial officers in 
Shanghai for general use. 

Replies should be sent to the 
Rev. W.N. Bitton, London Mis- 
sion, Shanghai. 


R. T. S. Grant. 


We understand that a grant 
has been made by the Religious 
Tract Society of London through 
the C. T. S., Shanghai, for the 
purpose of special evangelistic 
effort in the provinces of Che- 
kiang, Kiangsu, Anhuei, and 
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Kiangsi. Application is limited 
to 100 missionaries, and should 
be accompanied by amount of 
postage (50 cents on the coast 
and 80 cents in the interior). 


Requests must be in before the- 


middle of December. $5.00 worth 
of suitable books and tracts (two 
copies each of 165 kinds) will be 
supplied, which, it is expected, 
will be sold and the proceeds 
applied to the purchase of further 
tracts. The repurchase of books 
and tracts with the proceeds of 
sales will make the effect of these 
individual grants long-continued 
as well as far-reaching. 


Nanking Bible Institute. 


The Annual Bible Institute, 
which covers the northern part 
of Kiangsu province, was held 
in Nanking from October 13th 
to October 29th, inclusive. The 
programme this year followed 
much the plan of other years, 
noting two or three important 
exceptions. ‘There were six lec- 
ture series of five lectures each. 
The subjects and lecturers of 
these series are as follows :— 


Subject. Lecturer. 


“ Art of Preaching and 
ersonal Work”’.. Dr. D. MacGillivray 

Kingdom of 

Heaven” .. Rev. W. C. 
** Messianic Psalms”’.. Dr. John Davis. 
**God’s Plan for the 

World”... . . Rev.W.E.Blackstone. 
**The Seven Church- 

“The Holy Spirit” . Rev.A.Sydenstricker. 


In addition to these lectures 
there was a popular lecture se- 
ries, in which the following took 
part :— 


Subject. Lecturer. 

‘Luther and Savona 

rola.”’ (2 lectures) Rev. John Darroch. 
**Sunday School Me- 

thods (twice) . Rev John Darroch. 
‘*Two Great English 

Revivalists”’ .. Rev. A. Saunders. 
“Revival Methods” 

(2 lectures). . . Rev. W. E. Croker. 
"*Wesicy” .. « Rev. Geo. Miller. 
Cromwell and 

** Constantine ’’ (2 
lectures)... . . « Dr. W. E. Macklin. 
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These lectures, many of them, . 


were given to much larger audi- 
ences than the regular attend- 
ance on the institute. The en- 


rollmeut of those from outside 


and preachers and Christian 
workers who were attending 
training schools in Nankiug was 
over 100. 

The outlines of all lectures 
were printed in book form and 
handed to the delegates, in order 
that they might have the fullest 
outline of the lecture before 
them. Sometimes whole books 
were placed before them, and 
these books were used as outlines. 


Everything that was possible ~ 


was done to make the work 
plain and effective. This year 
the Bible Institute followed the 
plan that is used very effective- 
ly in Y. M. C. A. conferences, 
viz., The Group Bible Class 
Method. The institute was di- 
vided into Bible classes of not 
more than ten in each class. 
Leaders were appointed, and the 
leaders of these groups were 
formed into a normal class, 
which was taught by Dr. J. C. 
Garritt. This plan is most ef- 
fective, and brings to the men 
great benefit from studying a 
single book, and also it demon- 
strates actual methods of teach- 
ing. The book studied by these 
Bible classes was the book pub- 
lished by the Y. M. C. A.— 
‘* Daily Lessons in Mark.’’ Itis 
a splendid book for such work. 
To anyone holding Bible insti- 
tutes the Nanking Committee 
would strongly recommend the 
Group Bible Class Method. 

For the first time distinctive 
teatures were introduced for the 


women, and these were found to > 


be most effective. The Bible 
classes were conducted separates 


ly, and also a series of lecture- 


was given by Miss Murray on 
the subject “ The Seven Church- 
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es.’’ In addition to this on the 
two Sundays of the meeting 
special services were held for 
the children; the younger chil- 
dren in the boarding-schools and 
the children in the -day-schools. 
This year great emphasis was 
laid upon a careful book dis- 
play, and the sales amounted to 
thrée times as much as in any 
former year. 

One of the features of the 
institute that was attractive to 


the attendants was the hour. 


each day devoted to the teach- 
ing of singing. This brought a 
change to them, and also was of 
great profit. 

The feature of the institute 


that stands out the most pro- © 


minent is the work done by 
Rev. Mr. Li, of Soochow. He 
was given the most prominent 
part of the institute, viz., the 
night meetings. He broughta 
powerful message. It was sim- 
ple yet far-reaching in its influ- 
ence. In addition to the evange- 
listic meeting at night, Mr. Li 
also led the devotional meetings 
at the morning hour. 

The culminating service of the 
entire institute was tle com- 
munion service held on the last 
Sunday. All the Christians in 
the city took part in this. In 
this way the institute was 
brought into direct connection 
with the entire church of the 
community. As the institute 
was about to separate the claims 
of the Pocket Testament League 
were presented to the various 
members and the pledge cards 
were given to them. They re- 
ceived this plan for propagating 
the reading of God’s Word with 
great enthusiasm, and then went 
out with great determination that 
next year’s work, not only in 
this respect, but iu every respect, 
should be of a higher order 
than the work of former years. 
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The testimony that has come 
to the writer from nearly every 
source has been uwniform. It 
has been this: The work of this 
year has been the most far- 
reaching of any of the years that 
the institute has been held. 
The reason which the Chinese 
themselves give is that the mes- 
Sages this year were more per- 
sonal and opened their eyes to 
their own needs. 

Already the plans for next 
year are being formulated. Only 
by planning a long way ahead 
can such an institute be made 
effective. 


Shanghai Bible Institute. 


From November 5-7 a Bible 
Institute for the pastors, church 
workers, and Christian laymen 
in Shanghai was held in the 
Chinese Young Men’s Christian 
Association. ‘Ihe subjects dealt 
with were : Bible Study and Sun- 
day School Work. The speakers 
were, for the most part, Chinese 
laymen and pastors who have 
had a special relation to this 
line of effort. Most of the ses- 
sions were given to conferences 
attended by 150 delegates ap- 
pointed by the churches and by 
representatives from the College 
Y. M. C. A.’s located in Shang- 
hai. The subjects dealt with 
were such as: ‘‘ The Importance 
of Bible Study,’’ ‘‘How to 
Study the Bible,’’ ‘‘ How to 
Organize and Conduct a Sunday 
School,” ‘*‘ How to Lead a Bible 
Class.’”” The Saturday evening 
session was for college students, 
and the Martyrs’ Memorial Hall 
was filled with nine hundred 
young men. The speaker of the 
evening was Prof. Tong King- 
oen, of the Shanghai Baptist 
Seminary, who took as his sub- 
ject ‘‘ The College Student and 
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his Bible.’’ On Sunday after- 
noon ati audience nearly as large, 


chosen from the local churches, 


listened to addresses on ‘‘ The 
Christian and the Bible for 
China,”’ given by Prof. Zung 
Kyung-yong and Rev. A. E. 
Cory, both of Nanking. The 
institute resulted in a very 
satisfactory increase of interest 
in Bible study as a part of the 
church’s work. 


Some Revival Results in Shensi. 


We have just had our thid- 
summer three days’ convention. 
In looking forward to it I con- 
fess to having been just a little 
anxious as to the kind of gather- 
ing we should have. It is now 
three months since our great 
Mission at which we had such 
manifest tokens of the Spirit's 
presence and two months since 
the last of the special meetings 
held in the district. In making 
our program) some six weeks ago 
for this convention, the native 
pastors and officers were unani- 
mous in their desire that this con- 
vention should be conducted 
more on the lines of the late 
Mission than those of an ordi- 
nary occasion, that is, instead of 
the usual three speakers at each 
meeting, there should be just 
one person as leader and speaker. 
Since that time we have been 


daily and earnestly in prayer for . 


these meetings. So I can ima- 
gine some strong brother say: 
‘Having made such arrange- 
ments there surely was nothing 
to fear about the success of the 
meetings.”’ Well, possibly our 
brethren who have experienced 
special revival in the very late 
spring, and who look forward 
to special meetings after harvest 
or holidays, will be able to ap- 
preciate the feelings of anxiety. 


[December 


Since the last Mission the peo- 
ple’s whole soul and energy 
have been thrown into harvest- 
ing and it is quite impossible for 
the advanced Western farmer 
with his handy appliances for 
harvesting to conceive what this 
means in this part of China, 
where the wheat is cut down 
with a scythe 9 or 10 itfthes 
long, and is thrashed by rolling, 
and winnowed by throwing in the 
air and sieving, and everybody is 
pressed into service, while sleep 
is caught how it can. For the 
last three weeks there has been 
almost incessant rain, which con- 
tinued right up to the afternoon 
before the meetings, and until 
that we expected they would 
have to be postponed. But then 
gradually the people began to 
come, until by morning we 
had an average convention con- 
gregation—a most. unusual 
thing there were no late comers 
—so had there been no rain 
we should have had a record 
attendance, for high rivers and 
bad roads kept many away, 
especially the women and feebler 
folk. 

The last set of meetings was 
marked by deep contrition for 
sin and public confession ; these 
have been marked by witness 
bearing and testimony to what 
the Lord can do and has been 
doing iu the individual and 
the community. There were 
three special meetings—business, 
baptism, and communion—but | 
the rest were devoted largely 
to praise, prayer, and testi- 
mony. 

The baptismal service was in- 
deed ote complete testimony to 
what God has been doing in our 
midst. Forty-one received bap- 
tism, and over thirty of these 
were the direct result of the 
Mission, for at that time they 
became couscious of receiving 
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the new life. Our candidates 
for baptism are, asa rule, before 
us much longer than this, but 
they have given such evidence 
of a new birth that it was im- 
ible to withhold from them 
aptism. For example, one of 
them, before conversion, had 
stolen some mouey, which he has 
refunded;. he has opened a 
Lord’s account and gives at least 
a tenth, has prayer night and 
morning with his fellow-work- 
men, most of whom are non- 
' Christian, and when he feels 
annoyed with anyone, he takes 
that one and prays with him. 
Another one used to consider it 
waste to give anything to the 
Lord ; now he gives liberally ; he 
goes round the villages preach- 
ing and witnessing for the Lord. 
A third, who had an awful tem- 
per and was constantly quarrel- 
ling with his fellow-workmen, is 
so changed his comrades and 
townspeople hardly recognise 
him. So one might go through 
all the candidates. At the busi- 
ness meeting there was a fine 
spirit of love and unity, and the 
treasurer reported that their gifts 
were on the increase, a very 
practical testimony which our 
home treasurers will be able to 
appreciate. The communion 
service was a time of hallowed 
fellowship with one another and 
with the Lord. 

The other meetings were full 
of good things. As at the former 
‘Mission when one began to pray 
another would start and yet 
another until it seemed that all 
were audibly in prayer, and this 
without the least coufusion, only 
a sense of great earnestness, as 
each soul, Jacob-like, grappled 
with God. Some of the testi- 
monies were magnificent. Here 
are a few specimens: 

** Before the revival I used to 
get angry quickly and swear at 
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people ; now 4 hardly know my- 
Self, for the Holy Spirit. has 
given me victory.’’ 

“‘IT used not to remember 
anything I heard in service; 
now I cannot help hearing, and 
thank God He is helping me 
to remember and put into 
practice.’’ 

‘* Before I did not like to pray 
or read the Bible, but now it is 
my delight, and I seek God on 
every kind of occasion.” 

‘*I used to like to listen to 
unclean talk, but now I want to 
hear about Jesus and His great 
love for me.’’ 

** Up to the time of the revival 
Ithought myself the best ; now I 
know I am the worst of sinners.”’ 


‘*T formerly broke the Sab- 
bath, and it seemed to me every 
day was alike; now I know I 
have been a thief of God’s time 
and He is helping me to keep 
the day for Him.’’ 

‘Whenever I could I shirked 
coming to God’s house; now I 
love it.”’ 

We had many more of a 
similar nature. 

At one of the meetings the 
students fairly took us by sur- 
prise. Since the Mission in 
April tbey have had about six 
weeks’ holiday; surely a good 
test of the blessing they received. 
They returned some three weeks 
ago, and to my great joy none of 
their ardour seemed to be abated. 
Without consulting native or 
foreign pastor or officer, they 
have organised a society called 
the ‘‘ Mien Shan Hwei,’’ ‘‘ To 
Encourage Goodness Society.’’ 
It differs mainly from the Chris- 
tian Endeavour Society by only | 
having Christians connected with 
it, and these must have received 
a baptism of the Holy Spirit. At 
the meeting to which I refer five 
of the students got up and set 
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forth in an excellent way the 
aims and objects of the society. 
The first introduced the ques- 
tion and told of its inception 
and of their earnest desire to re- 
tain the fire of the Holy Ghost. 
The second told how to become 
a member of the society and 
read a set of rules. Another 
told how to remain a member 
and read a set of rules, while the 
fourth told how to be expelled 
and read a set of rules. The 
fifth summed up and called upon 
their old teacher, who is one 
of our elders and at present an 
evangelist, to say a few words. 
This reached the high water 
mark of the meetings. Their 
old teacher got up and tried to 
speak, but he broke down and 
could not control himself for 
some time. He assayed several 
times, and at last very brokenly 
got through an expression of his 
gladness and gratitude to God. 
He told how a ‘‘ Mien Li Hwei,’’ 
or Christian Eudeavour Society, 
had been started some four years 


ago with a great flourish of. 


trumpets, then gradually it went 
down until it was almost defunct. 
(This has also been revived.) 
Then thank God Mr. Lutley 
came, but alas! during his stay 
the students seemed to receive no 
blessing. ‘‘I wanted to get up 
on the platform and confess for 
them. I tried to plead with them, 
but I felt it. was no good. I 
could only kneel and pray for 
them,’’ came out in jerks full of 
sobs from this tall strong man, 
“ and then I heard, after I had left, 
they had, received blessing, but 
the news, seemed to be too good 
to ieve, so when I came yes- 
endey I spoke to them, and they 
told me of how they want to 
follow the Lord and retain the 
full impetus of the blessing they 
have received; words cannot 
express my joy, and my heart is 
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too full for expression.’’ What 
a thrill went through the meet- 
ings. The church felt that here 
were its future leaders and there 
went up prayers to God that . 
they might be kept fresh and in 
the power of His might. My 
eyes were blinded with tears as 
my heart was thrilled with joy, 
and I had a large vision of what 
God could do if only those 
young men remain thoroughly 
given up to Him. Of the five 
who spoke two are B.A’s; one 
of these is a son of pastor Sun, 
while his old Christian grand- 
mother sat listening intensely 
interested in her grandson; the 
other is one of a family of four, 
all of whom received great bless- 
ing at the Mission. Of the 
other three, one was the first to 
brave his fellows and make pub- 
lic confession of his sin, and a 
day or two after God seemed to 
allow the devil to harass his 
body and he had to go home ill, 
but Job-like he got the victory ; 
the second strikes me as a com- 
ing orator of the church; his 
father and all his family are 
heathen ; the third is very high- 
ly spoken of by all. These five 
are but specimens of over a score 
of students equally enthusiastic 
if not equally bright. Will you 
pray very urgently for all of 
these lads that their present high 
aspirations and burning enthu- 
siasins may in no way be lowered 
or in any way be dimmed, but 
that from and through them 
there may come life in great 
abundance to every member and 
adherent of the church and on 
through them to every hamlet 
and village and city in this 
whole region. 

The meetings closed with unit- 
ed prayer for Mr. and Mrs. 
Shorrock and Miss Beckingsale 
that a safe and pleasant journey 
might be granted them. 
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A large section of our church, 
notably the business members, 
have had little or no part in the 
blessing which has visited us. 
Much prayer has gone up on 
their behalf, and a meeting has 
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been called for next month 
to consider some of the hindran- 
ces in. business to a consecrated 
life and cleur testimony for Jesus. 


JOHN BELL. 


Missionary Journal. 


BIRTHS. 


At Tengyueh, t1rth October, to Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Empury, C. I. M., 
a daughter. 


At Lanchowfu, 15th October, to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Moore, C. I. M., a 
son (George Percival). 


At Honanfu, 21st October, to Mr. and 
Mrs. E. O. Betnnuorr, C. I. M., a 
son (Elmer Isidor), 


At Wenchow, 24th October, to Rev. 
G. H. and Mrs. SEvi.e, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Elsa Ruth). 


At Kuling, 28th October, to Rev. and 
Mrs, J. A. GORDON, a son, 


Ar Suitingfu, 2nd November, to Rev. 
A. T. and Mrs. PoLHinit, C. I. Me, 
a son. 


At Foochow, 3rd November, to Prof, 
and Mrs. W. N. Lacy, M. E. M.,a 
daughter (Martha). 


At Laohokow, 4th November, to Rev. 
and Mrs, A. W. LAGERQuIsT, C. I. 
M., a daughter (Grace Irene), 


Ar Canton, 6th November, to Rev. 
and Mrs, C. A. Neuson, A. B, 
Cc. F, M., a daughter (Mary Eliza- 
beth). 


AT Chefoo, 7th November, , to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Poatr, C. I. M.,a 
daughter. 


AT Peking, 9th November, to Rev. 
and Mrs. W. F. DAwson, L. M. S., 
_ a daughter (Frances Lois). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Yuncheng, 15th October, Mr. A. 
G. WAERN and Miss A. SETTER- 
BERG, both C. I. M. 


AT Hankow, 2nd November, Mr. 
OWEN WARREN and Miss M. K. 
BARTER, both C. I. M. 


At Shanghai, 3rd November, Mr. J. 
W. OwEN and Miss M, A, LLOyvDE, 
both C, I. M. 


At Shanghai, roth November, Mr. 
J. GARDINER and Miss M. M, E. 
LIDDELL, both C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 


At Changteh, Hunan, 17th October, 
CHARLES CUTHBERT, son of Rev. 
and Mrs. T. J. Preston, A. P. M., 
aged two months, of cholera infan- 
tum, 


AT Wenchow, 26th October, BERTHA 
May, beloved wife of Thos. W. 
Chapman, Un. Meth, College. 


At Lintsingchow, Shantung, 27th 
October, JAMES HAMILTON, infant 

- gon of Mr. and Mrs. J. H.\McCann, 
A. B. C. F. M., aged one year and 
eleven days, 


ARRIVALS, 
AT SHANGHAI :— 


24th October, Misses E. S. H. 
GRaMENZ, C. C. J. DENNINGHOFF, 
and M. S&EHaWER, from Germany, 
all C. I. M. 
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26th October, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
HALL (ret.), Messrs. E, WELLER, T. 
Cooxr, G. T. DENHAM, and H. E. N. 
LEDGARD, from England, Miss N. 
SmirnoFF, from Russia, all C, I. M. 


29th October, Miss L. M. ROLLE- 
STONE, A. P. M, (ret.); Mr. J. WHAR- 
Ton, C. A. M. 


1st November, Mr. L. D. M. WED- 
DERBURN, U. F. Ch. of Scot. 


3rd November, Rev. and Mrs. B. E. 
RYDEN, S. M. S., from Sweden via 
Siberia. 


6th November, Miss LAURA HEFTY, 
M. E. M., from U. S. A. 


7th November, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
PFANNEMULLER, C. I, M., and child 
(ret.), from Germany. 


8th November, Misses M. C. BRown, 
A. M. JOHANNSEN, A. SLATER, 
and K. RAaLsron (ret.), Misses J. 
Riuey, A. BaxTer, H. M. WIL- 
LOUGHBY, E. Dives, E. Ric&#, and R. 
L. Perxis, from England, all C, I. M. 


13th November, Mrs. A. M. WIL- 
LIAMS (ret.), Miss M. E. ANDREWS 
(ret.) and Miss G. CHANEY, all A. 
B. C. F. M.; Rev. and Mrs, J. C. 
OwEN and children, S. B. C.. (ret.); 
Rev. and Mrs. C. H. DERR and daugh- 
ter, A. P. M. (ret.). 


14th October, Mr. E. N. MEvSER, 
Mr. P. C. Knapp, both M. E. M.; 
Rev. ANDREW WEIR, Irish P. M. 
(ret.) ; Miss M. HANNINGTON, M.D., 
C. M. S. (ret.); Mr. and Mrs, F, H. 
TAYLOR (ret.), from England via 
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Canada, Miss E. B. Grirrirs, from 
Canada, all C. I. M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Warez, F. C. M., and. three 
children (ret.), Mr. and Mrs. S. A. 
NAGEL, Mr. and Mrs. F. L&e#, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Hau, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. W. WouFe, Dr. and Mrs. A, 
S. LARSON, all S. D. A. M, 


17th October, Rev. and Mrs. J. L. 
STEWART (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. D. S. 
KERN, Rev, and Mrs. W. A. HENDER- 
SON, Rev. and Mrs, G. C. HARRIS, 
Rev. and Mrs. R. E. S. Tavior, Dr. 
and Mrs. E. C, WILForp, Dr. J. E. 
THOMPSON, all Can. M. M.; Dr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Burss and children (ret.), 
Mrs. S. M. NEW. (ret.) and Mr. 
E. D. and Mrs. K&LLoGG, all A. B, 
C. F. M. 


DEPARTURES. 


18th October, from Tientsin, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Carr, C. I. M., to 
England via Siberia. 


asth October, from Tientsin, Mr. A. 
A. MYRBERG, C, I. M., to Sweden 
via Siberia. 


gth November, Mr. T. TORRANCE, 
C. I. M., to England. 


13th November, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
WOHLLEBER, C. I. M., to Germany. 


14th November, Miss E.S, CLoucn, 
to England, and Miss E. L. P. Kum™, 
to Germany via Siberia, both C. I. M 


27th November, Rev. and Mrs. WP 
P. SPRAGUE, A. B. C. F. M.; Mrs. A. 
H. MATEER and Miss E. LINDHOLM, 
both A. M, 


The January issue will be a Double Number, 


(See separate announcement.) 
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